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Re These are the things that — 
Felton offers to make Yours 


r A Happy and Prosperg 


“fh FELTON 
CHEMICAL CO... INC. 
599 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON « DALLAS « PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
ST.LOUIS » CHICAGO + MONTREAL » TORONTO + VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers of Flavors, 

Essential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals, 








The FLOW-MASTER makes possible new, low-cost processes, 
fast, continuous manufacture under absolutely accurate control. 


Marco laboratory facilities and experience are available upon 
request to help you apply the FLOW-MASTER Principle to 
your production. Write Marco Company, Inc., Laboratory F-9, 
Wilmington 50, Delaware. 


FLOW-MASTER Pumps—Homogenizers 
Kom-Bi-Nators 
Equipment For The Process Industries 


MARCO COMPANY Inc. Wilmington 50, Del. 
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THE “HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER 


STREAMLINED! SANITARY! 





NOTE: The Mixing Arm swings off furnace over a The “HYDRO-LIFT" Fire Mixer is so designed that 
copper drip pan. This enables one to keep furnace the machine may be placed close to the wall, as the 
and mixer clean at all times. mixing arm and head lift straight up. 


The “HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER Assures Efficiency 


Modern in design for the modern factory and shop, the highly efficient, streamlined “"HYDRO-LIFT" 
Fire Mixer assures you more for your power dollar . . . smoother, quieter operation . . . and lower 
maintenance cost. Reduction gears are encased in an oil bath. Motor, gears, and all working parts 
are fully enclosed. Careful construction assures sanitation for your product, cleanliness for your per- 
sonnel. Easy to keep clean, the "HYDRO-LIFT" Fire Mixer means efficient performance. Limited 
amount available for immediate delivery. For further information, write, wire, or telephone: 


—INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT SALES_— 
2500 So. San Pedro St. Phone PRospect 8388 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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Properly controlled, water is of immeasurable 
benefit to mankind. 


Veg-A-Loid brings the candy manufacturer 
positive moisture control. Candies made with Veg-A- 
Loid retain more moisture. This added moisture helps 
maintain the weight of the product in cooking and in 
the interval between manufacture and consumption. Moisture retention protects candy flavor, helps 
prevent deterioration and discoloration, prolongs factory freshness and improves appearance. 


Veg-A-Loid reduces fat and oil ratios in candy formulae—in some formulae fats and oils 
may be eliminated entirely! And Veg-A-Loid permits a reduction of 5° to 7° in cooking temperatures. 


These factors mean added sales appeal, added sales value to whatever candies you manufacture. 


Write for sample recipe M 


C) rod 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


245 Seventh heenue, New York, N.Y. 
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DREYER CONCENTRATED 
IMITATION FLAVORS 


FRESH FRUIT - CITRUS FRUIT - VANILLA 
BUTTER - BRANDIES - CHEESE - ETC. 


So faithfully compounded, you can use them 
interchangeably or mixed with natural extracts. 
Economical this way . . . a small quantity of these 
highly concentrated flavors produces a 


delicious, hard-to-tell-the-difference result. 


USE THEM FOR: Candies - Gum Drops -« Jellies + Icings 
Fondants + Cakes « Fillings + Etc. 


FOR COMPLETE LISTING SEND FOR CATALOG “C” 





\ 
ae ae Zi ge es * * * 
DREYER mi 
gd estemmiat ois © anomanc oumecats 
* FLAVORS td) 
Ss . BOSTON . . HAROLD H. BLOOMFIELD THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
AY . CHICAGO . . . WM. H. SCHUTTE CO. KANSAS CITY 
- CINCINNATI . WM. 6, aa AND CITIES THROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST 
Es sk 6 as H. CARLSON 
LOS ANGELES. . sista  ALBEK, Ine. MEXICO... . . EMILIO PAGUAGA 
119 WEST 19th STREET + NEW YORK 11,N. Y. PHILADELPHIA . . ELTZ CO. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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SAVE WITH “SAVAGE” 


Machinery and Equipment made by SAVAGE has set a 90gear record for low-cost operation and mainte- 


nance. Close cooperation with confectionery manufacturers enables SAVAGE to anticipate your own needs. 





TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. 
nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor More beating space for volume. Faster heat discharge. Quick 
drive. Sizes 25, 35 and 50 gallon. cooling. 150 and 200 pound sizes. Belt or motor drive. 



































ee 
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SAVAGE Scientific Heating-Cooling Slab. Even heating or cooling at all times. No hot spots. Will cool 20% 
faster. Withstands 125 lb. working pressure. Legs adjustable. Completely fool-proof. Perfect for Bottomer 
Cooling Tables. 


SAVAGE has given almost a century of service to manufacturing confection- Since 1855 
ers. This long record of high-quality machinery production plus efficient repair 
service has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy machine quality. 





Savage Machines Will Help Speed Your Production. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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And that’s why Centrol is the preferred 
lecithin today...the choice of more and more 
of the largest users who want predictable 
lecithin results in precision formulas 


When you decide that Centrol is the best lecithin for 
you, you can be sure that Centrol will go on being your 
best lecithin. For Centrol fits your formulas and stays 
fitted, never requires formula concessions, doesn’t need 
shipment-by-shipment laboratory tests. 


Why? Because the Centrol you get, in any shipment, 
comes direct from laboratory controlled production 
which supervises every step of processing from the 
soybean to the finished product. That's possible only 
because Central Soya does all its own processing in one 
continuous chain of operations. It’s possible because 
Central Soya recognizes the importance of consistently 
superior lecithin characteristics and knows how to 
maintain them...choosing only select quality yellow 
soybeans and using the most modern methods and 
equipment, including a special deodorizing process. 


MANY TYPES OF CENTROL are available for various appli- 
cations—in 25, 50, 125, 215 and 500 pound drums. 





@ TO THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER ... CENTROL (LECITHIN ) 
BRINGS THESE ADVANTAGES: 







® Maximum reduction of chocolate vis- 
cosity per unit of Centrol used 






® Easier mixing and handling through re- 
duction of surface tension 









® Finer, smoother finish, longer-lasting 
freshness through better dispersal of fats 





® Neutrality of odor and blandness of 
flavor 






Write, today. Tell us of your present or con- 
templated use. We'll gladly send you a free 
sample of the type best suited to your needs. 


CENTROL 


LECITHIN 


Laboratory-controlled from bean to finished product 








A product of CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC,, Dept, MC-12 Ft, Wayne 2, Indiana. One of the world’s largest soybean processors. Canada Distributor: H. Lawton & Co., Toronto 
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You can't afford wof to use it! 


The flavor you put in your product is the 
decisive ingredient. For flavor is what the 
consumer buys. He judges quality by taste. 


Exchange Oil of Orange gives you more 
real orange flavor, drop for drop or pound 
for pound, than any other orange oil. 
That’s why more leading American man- 
ufacturers use it. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 


for December, 1946 


Compare Exchange Oil of Orange with 
any other offered. Give it all your tests 
for quality, uniformity and strength. Then 
you will buy Exchange Brand. 


OIL OF 


ORANGE 


U.S. P. 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 
CHICAGO G + NEW YORK 61- LOS ANGELES 13 


DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 2 * MEMPHIS 1 « NEW ORLEANS 13 
ST. LOUIS 2 * SAN BERNARDINO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Florasyath Labs. (Canada) Ltd.—Montreal > Toronte > Vancouver * Winnipeg 
Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S$. A. — Mexico City 
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MIDLAND CONDENSED 
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ig Tu “Lime... 
||] THE GAP WILL CLOSE 


‘} The SUPPLY of Milk from America’s great Dairy 
: herds... 













is vast and ever-increasing. But today’s 
DEMAND ... 





stems from a market even greater 


. and still exceeds SUPPLY by considerable mar- 












gin. So, for the time being, Midland must continue 


deferring new customers in order to adequately sup- 








ply old customers with bulk amounts of high quality 


Sweetened Condensed or Sweetened Condensed Skim. 





Needless to say, we greatly regret this delay and sin- 






cerely hope we may serve you soon, as the gap 






between SUPPLY and DEMAND gradually closes. 


700 N. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO 11 * Superior 1458 


| Ma % Satu Producti, Jue. 


170 BROADWAY °* 


833 MARKET ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


NEW: YORK 7, N. Y. 
* Garfield 7488 


Rector 2-0229 
lor December, 1946 
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THE TENDERNESS OF GUM CONFECTIONS 


is a special 60 fluidity candy starch with a scientifically controlled 
uniformity. It yields the exact “set” needed to give gum confections a tender 
chewing quality — free of all traces of rubberiness. 





- and further, FLOJEL does not detract 
from the flavor of the confection. Refined 
by modern processes, it is free of all cereal 
taste. FLOJEL does not dull the brilliance 
of bright fruit colors or cloud their trans- 
parency. It has a fine degree of clarity. 
FLOJEL does not lose its stability during 
long aging periods. It definitely maintains 
the body, texture and clarity of gum con- 
fections. FLOJEL is a pure food product. It 
more than complies with applicable laws 
and regulations. And it is produced in an 
wnvarying uniformity at the proper fluid- 
ity needed to yield the exact jelly strength 


that gives gum confections a delightfully 
tender texture. 


FLOJEL is a product of National’s Food 
Laboratory research that has produced a 
specialty starch for every candy and gen- 
eral food need. Inquiries are invited — 
now! 


National also produces: MOLDING STARCH, 
low moisture content, properly lubricated 
for gum drops, etc.; PURITY GLAZE, an oil- 
sealer for coating almonds; HOOSIER Pow- 
dered Cornstarch for caramels; MELOJEL, 
a better all-purpose food starch; and 
AMIOCA, the new domestic starch. 
Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, San Francisco, and other 
principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, 
Simmons & Co.,Ltd., Toronto. In Holland: 
Nationale Zetmeelindustrie, N.V., 





STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Prove to yourself... 
Soy can give you 
better candy at lower cost 


The one way to find out exactly what Staley’s 
Soy Flour can do to give you a better candy First, 
at lower cost is this: try it yourself, under 
your own conditions. Second, 


See for yourself—as other candy manu- 
facturers have seen—how valuable soy can Third 
be. Only by trying soy can you learn what 
definite advantages it gives you in improved 
texture, flavor and color. 

All our experience is at your command— Fourth, 
without obligation. Why not decide now to 
put Staley’s long experience to work for you? 





Write us — today! 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Industrial Sales Division, P. O. Box 1091, Decatur, Illinois 
STALEY’S HI-FAT SOY FLOUR . STALEY'S LO-FAT SOY FLOUR 


Canadian Representative: James L. Doig, 6876 Sherbrooke Street, West, Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada 
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ATLAS 
CERTIFIED 


COLORS 





Brilliant color will attract customers today— 
dependable color will build REPEAT sales tomorrow! 


H. Kohnstamm & Company, Inc. has been the 
chief source of brilliant, dependable color for over 
96 years. We were first to produce Certified Pure 
Food Colors—and today, ATLAS COLORS are uni- 
versally recognized for 


STRENGTH—UNIFORMITY—BRILLIANCE 
ATLAS COLORS carry a double guarantee... 
they are certified by the Department of Agriculture 
and are backed by our reputation for accurate, 
laboratory-proven quality. 








For superior results in color — depend on 
H. KOHNSTAMM & COMPANY, INC. 


SPECIFY ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF FLAVORING MATERIALS AND GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


¥/. KOHNSTAMM & CO., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851° 
11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 







89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 






BOULDER DAM 














BONNEVILLE DAM 





GRAND COULEE DAM 





rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial 


WE Three great dams. harnessing the natural force of the Colo- 


—_— Power. light. and efficient transportation . . . combined with 
a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing space” 

. offer unusual opportunities for industry in the Union 
Pacific West. 


power. 
/ ‘A Giants of the rails, the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives 
yor provide freight transportation power over the Strategic Mid- 
Ne Route 
cle Koute. 


be Specific ~- 
say Union Pacific 


Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
iddress Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Strategie Middle Route 
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Put the “Indian Sign” on 
Candy Production Troubles 
with DRY MILK 


by from 


LAND O’ LAKES 


i) ye 











Let the Indian Girl from Land O’Lakes 
put a “hex” sign on your candy produc- 
tion troubles. 

Uniform, high quality dry milk products 
from Land O’Lakes can help you make 





better candy—candy whose extra qualities 
will be recognized by the public. 

Dry milk produets from Land O’Lakes 
are carefully controlled—uniform in 
moisture content, fat content and other 


manufacturing characteristics. 


*Trade marks 
registered 


LAND O'LAKES HAS BRANCHES IN 


New York City 11,N.Y. Worcester, Mass. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Newark 5, N.J. Charlotte 4, N.C. Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
Plymouth, Wis. Atlanta 3, Ga. Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Detroit 13, Mich. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Boston 13, Mass. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Washington 4, D.C. Springfield 1, Mass. Chicago 7, Ill. 
Richmond 20, Va. New Haven 3, Conn. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Providence 3, R.I. 


LAND O LAKES 


CREAMERIES, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 






Also Famous For 


LAND O'LAKES SWEET CREAM BUTTER 
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wat Mary Lincoln Candies, Ine. 


THINKS OF EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 





HENRY E. WINTERS 
Superintendent 
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Nothing we can say about Exchange 


Citrus Pectin tells the story half so well CITRUS PECTIN 


as the testimony of its users — lead- 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department: Ontario, California 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6 * 99 Hudson Street, New York 13 


ers in the candy industry of America. 
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with 
CURRIE’S AUTOMATIC TRAY STACKER 


There's no longer any need to devote valuable man hours to 
the stacking operations—once a Currie is installed it completely 
eliminates manual stacking at the depositor. It’s versatile and 
adaptable—-it’s designed to handle the sizes of trays most com- 
monly used—it can be synchronized to any mogul speed—takes 
trays from the depositor at any desired pace. Handles metal 
or wood trays—or both in combination! 





Currie's Automatic Tray Stacker is engineered for 
high speed stacking — mechanically handles trays 
faster than ever before. 








CURRIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1837-39 GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


* 4 














+ 
+  MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 


Seventh and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, New York 
Da % #t 
* * ¥ x : 
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is 410 tHe 
OIL IS EXCHANGE! 


More than 80% of all the lemon oil used in 


the United States is Exchange Lemon Oil. 


This overwhelming endorsement by the 


trade is your assurance that Exchange 


for December. 1946 
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LEMON 


U. S. P. 





Lemon Oil delivers flavor. ..clarity and 


uniformity not found in any other 


Lemon Oil. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., CORONA, CALIF 
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Six Issues in 1947! 





STREAMLINED AND TIMED TO REACH 10,000 VOLUME BUYERS 


Preparing for the inevitable transition to a “buyers’ market.” CANDY MERCHANDISING is put- 
ting sensible emphasis on “doing a job with jobbers” by increasing both its frequency and its 
circulation. Five issues of Canpy MERCHANDISING plus the annual CANDY Buyers’ DirEcTORY 
number will reach 10,000 volume candy buyers. . . give you thorough, comprehensive cover- 
age of the entire candy market. Every issue has grown stronger in articles, advertising, and in 
Circulation is CCA audited. The new 10,000 distribution doubles the 


reader acceptance. 
You can do a real job with 


coverage of volume buyers offered in the confectionery field. 
jobbers in the new every-other-month schedule for CANDY MERCHANDISING. Write. wire, or 
phone ... NOW .. . for information on CANDY MERCHANDISING’s economical rates and to re- 


serve space for your advertising message. Next issue appears February 15. 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 


Including THE CANDY BUYERS' DIRECTORY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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ROSS & ROWE, INC. | 


NEW YORK 4,N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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and ultra-fine powders thru 
MECHANICAL PULA ERIZATION 





Send for your copy today 


This valuable book— soon off the press—tells you how 
to produce fine and ultra-fine powders; how to test the 
valve of fine and ultra-fine grinding right in your own 
labcratory or pilot plant before starting full production 
schedules; how to control particle size, blending 
and dispersing, accurately; how to select the proper 
mechanical pulverizer for your needs; as well as many 
other important facts about pulverizing. 


Send for this new book today and learn why it is de- 
cidecly to your advantage to use a MIKRO-PULVERIZER 


or one of the new MIKRO-ATOMIZERS in your pulveriz- 
ing operation. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


61 CHATHAM ROAD ° SUMMIT, N. J. 
-2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


| MIKRO=BuseR ER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





| PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY | 
| 61 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. | 
| Please send me a copy of your new Book when it is ready. 

Name. ..ccccccccccccccccces Position. ....eeeee00+ | 
j COMPANY... .ecrcccccecccccccccccccccececccers | 
TR BEN e.n oc covccessevesenssconesceseees | 
DN a ta s4 hie atin Racial ea ceeded Ga eaiced NS cata ewes | 
Mail this coupon with your company letterhead 
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CONFECTIONERY 
ANALYSIS and 
COMPOSITION 


By 


STROUD JORDAN 
M.S., Ph.D. 


and 
KATHERYN E. LANGWILL 
M.S., Ph.D. 


Confectionery Analysis and Composition is 
Dr. Jordan’s fourth fact-filled book in his 
famous authoritative series of “Confectionery 
Studies,” which include the well-known vol- 
umes on Confectionery Problems, Conjection- 
ery Standards, and Chocolate Evaluation. 
Manager of the Manufacturers Service Di- 
vision, American Sugar Refining Co., Dr. 
Jordan has also written numerous helpful and 
authoritative articles for The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


Dr. Langwill is Assistant Professor of Nutri- 
tion, Drexel Institute of Technology, former 
Technical Editor of The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, and author of numerous iechnical 
articles. 


Dr. Jordan and Dr. Langwill skilfully 
present in this volume a thorough study 
of applicable methods of analysis and _pro- 
cedures and a comprehensive assemblage of 
data covering composition of basic raw ma- 
terials and of finished confections in which 
they have been employed. Handy tables and 
graphs are also given. 


Price $3.50 


Send Orders with Cash, Money Order 
or Check -to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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and you get Flo-Swe 
the cleaner more econ 
way to use Sugar 
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You can’t buy a bag of Flo-Sweet! In refining and 
manufacturing it, the bags all drop out of the pic- 
ture for good, at the very first step. From that 
point on Flo-Sweet f-l-o-w-s. 

Produced as a liquid, shipped as a liquid, put into 
process as a liquid, the only sugar handling you 
have to do when you have a Flo-Sweet installation 
is to turn a valve! Flo-Sweet is meter-measured 
into the mix in the degree of Brix and sucrose- 
invert ratio you need. 

No bag-lugging; no lint or dust shaking off into 
the vat—you can readily see how much cleaner 
Flo-Sweet is. 








———— 


mic 


And economical?— Flo-Sweet 3-step mechanical 


“handling” replaces 10 old-fashioned operations. 
Nor do you waste time in melting down, slow- 
mixing and frequent filter-cleaning. Flo-Sweet in- 
stallations pay for themselves in savings the first 
nine months and from then on the economies are 
clear profit. 

Flo-Sweet, the trademarked liquid sugar that 
f-l-o-w-s, is delivered by tank-car or tank-truck 
within reasonable freight rate limits. It is the 


modernized sugar for the modern food manufac- 


turer and processor. 
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Copyright 1946, by Refinea Syrups and Sugars, Inc. 


FLO-SWELT 


LIQUID SUGAR 


THE TRADEMARKED SUGAR THAT F-1-O-W-S 


A product of REFINED SYRUPS & SUGARS, INC. 
Yonkers 1, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF LIQUID SUGAR 
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Our tank-cars and 
tank-trucks are 
steam-cleaned in- 
side and out Flo- 
Sweet purity is pro- 
tected every step 
of the way from our 
plant to your mix- 
ing vats. 
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VERMONT MAPLE FLAVOR i 


Flavor Base Imitation Maple 





For syrups, candy bars — where- 
ever genuine maple flavor is need- 
ed—this tested Schimmel product 
offers all the advantages of natural 
maple at only a fraction of the 


cost. A favorite flavor everywhere. 
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schummel}l & €O., ine. 


601 West 26th Street, New York, 1, N. Y. 








FAMOUS FOR FLAVORS AND BASIC FLAVORING MATERIALS 





wing WHEN 
ee do WHAT 


Thats Important! / : 


Like the farmer — who only reaps 
what he sows if his timing is right 
—businessmen must NOW plan for the 
future as never before. 

Now with reconversion well underway 
the need for new machines—both to 
replace wornout equipment 
and for expansion—becomes 
increasingly urgent and for a 
time the supply will be limited. 
So don't wait to make your 
needs known. We'll welcome 
the opportunity to sit down 
with you .. . NOW is the time 
to discuss your requirements 
with a Lehmann Engineer. 





















J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY In. adhsta’ we tale 
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THE STANDARD FOR 
QUALITY IN MACHINERY 
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LEARFLA is a clear distillate of cultured dairy prod- 
ucts. It is not synthetic. One ounce of this concen- 


SWEET 
FRESH trated flavoring compound is equivalent in flavor to ten 
pounds of butter. Clearfla remains always fresh and uni- 
NATURAL form. It is sterile and will never turn rancid. 
MILD Clearfla is made entirely from cow’s milk and contains 
only flavors natural to buttermilk and butter. It does 


as fresh dair 4 not “bake out” or “cook out.’’ It keeps flavor in baked 
goods and confections under perfect control. Clearfla 


B UJ ER — does not require refrigeration. 
a 
=" ’ 
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Adds Jadke afpeal to 


BAKED GOODS... Cakes, Rolls, Bread, 
Pastries, Cookies, Crackers, Icings, ete. 


CONFECTIONERY. . . Butter Creams, Butter 
Crunch, Butter Scotch, Caramels, Peanut 
Brittle, Fudge, Taffy, and Nougat. — 


ICE CREAM .. . Sherbets, Ices, Coatings, Fudge 
Sauces, and Syrups. 


CANNED & PREPARED FOODS... Cake, 
Bread & Waffle Mixes, Soups, Vegetables, 
Mayonnaise. 


RESTAURANTS & HOTELS .. . Cooking, Frying, 
Baking, Roasting .. . 
Desserts, Sauces, and 
Gravies. 























TRIAL 
GALLON 
$18.75 F. 0. B. CHICAGO 


OR NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


@ Order a gallon today and 
me 
costly ingredients and 
eliminates butter stor- 
age problems. 


Manufactured in accordance with all pure food laws. 





CotE- a-Si Ra-e-o- 


W. A. CLEARY CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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Russell Stover (left) Opens Modern Manhattan Store: 


Modern Candy Merchandising 
Keys Stover Distribution 


IRST on the East coast and 28th in the growing nation- 

wide chain of Russell Stover candy shops is the firm’s 

recently opened, sparklingly bright, new candy store in 
New York City on Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street. 

Similar in layout and decor to other shops of Russell 
Stover Candies throughout the country, planning of the 
new Fifth Avenue store is based on the theory that, since 
50 per cent of all candies are bought by men, a too- 
glamorous layout would discourage the male buyer. The 
plan, consequently, has thus been to develop a shop that 
will definitely appeal to the masculine as well as to the 
feminine tastes. Mr. Stover himself, who founded this 
firm over 25 years ago, personally is responsible for the 
planning of all details in this and other stores of his chain. 

Over-all design of the new Manhattan store is one of 
immaculate freshness and light—from the white marble- 
veined pattern, rubber-tiled floor to the cove-lighted white 
ceiling. The attractive two-story facade, likewise, is 
gleaming white marble. Only the name, Russell Stover 


CLOSE-UP of 
counters in the 
rear portion of 
new Stover shop. 
Attractive dis- 
play. personally 
designed by Mr. 
Stover, keynotes 
sales stimulating 
environment of 
the modern 
candy merchan- 
dising plan that 
is predominent 
in the style of 
Stover Candies. 
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By 


ADELAIDE WONSETLER 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Candies, in dignified script letters, and two small slogans 
are used above the brightly lighted show window. 

The window itself is a wide expanse of glass and mir- 
ror, framed at the top in deep scallops of sheer white, 
bead-fringed drapery. The bases of the display fixtures 
and the “floor” are of a deep, rich blue mirror glass, and 
form an extremely handsome background for the ar- 
rangements of candies and other decorative materials. 
This same deep blue glass is repeated as a color accent 
throughout the interior also. 

The wide double doors are set at a shallow angle to 
the display window. Massive panels of heavy glass, the 
doors are completely unadorned excepting for stainless 
steel pushbars and afford an unobstructed view of the 
invitingly displayed candies inside the store. 

As the leng range plan of Russell Stover Candies calls 
for a shop that will continue to look as fresh and new 
in years to come as it does today, the Manhattan store 
has no perishable painted wooden surfaces. All counters 
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and display cases are of glass and mirror—a medium both 
durable and easy to maintain. The counter and case 
facings are also of mirror, each panel beautifully etched 
in a white design and especially lighted from the inside. 
Black glass tiles form the bases and panel separations 
throughout the store. 

Motif of the walls also achieves an interesting and 
beautiful appearance. From the counter level to the 
canopy wall above it, a facing of softly tinted, indirectly 
lighted mirror extends the full length of each side of the 
shop. From this enhancing mirror section to the ceiling, 





Unique Stover Store for Dallas 


EPRESENTING another key outlet in the 

nationwide candy store chain of Russell 
Stovers Candies, is Mr. Stover’s newly opened 
shop in Dallas, Texas, at the corner of Main 
and Akard Streets. 


Featuring a blue mirror front, the new store 
follows the distinctive pattern of all the per- 
sonally designed stores of Mr. Stover. 


In this new Dallas store, the designing talent 
of Mr. Stover is again apparent. 


The mirrored installations and washable 
wallpaper accent the quality of permanent 
beauty. Offices, stockrooms, lounge, restroom, 
and air-cooling and refrigeration system are 
all housed in the basement. 


A novel feature is an electrically controlled 
conveyor that carries the boxed candies from 
the stockroom and deposits them under the 
sales counters. 











and covering all the curved back section, the canopy 
walls are hung with a metallic wallpaper. This paper has 
a background in which both gold and silver have been 
subtly blended to effect an attractive silvery tone. Its 
pattern is of graceful floral medallions—again in white. 

Spaced the entire length of the store, hang six crystal 
and satin-finish stainless steel chandeliers. Their distinc- 
tive glow helps enhance the beauty of the interior. 

The shop has ample floor space; so that, even when 
the counters are crowded with buyers, there is still plenty 
of room for the undecided shoppers to browse about and 
view the well planned arrangements of the boxes of the 
Stover line and the special gift packages on the shelves 
along the opposite wall. 

At present Miss Mildred Kimbrell manages the new 
Fifth Avenue store. Miss Frances Adolphsen is respon- 
sible for the constantly changing, attractive arrangements 
of the current holiday and gift suggestions, the window, 
and the decorative scheme generally. 

The sales personnel are all very pleasant and eager to 
help. All were previously trained in other stores of the 
Russell Stover chain and were brought on to New York 
prepared to carry on in the hospitable style associated 
with the firm’s tradition. 

When asked if there is any one particular type of 
candy that is stressed in the store, Miss Adolphsen was 
quick to explain that no special kind of candy is ever 
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“pushed.” The store’s proud claim is that the merchan- 
dise is good, it is well presented, the girls are there to 
answer courteously and accurately all questions of the 
buying public—and that is sufficient. 


Miss Adolphsen emphasizes, also, that each Russell 
Stover box contains two statements for clearly expressing 
to candy buyers the high principles constantly main- 
tained in every phase of the firm’s business: “Only the 
Finest” and “Home Fashioned.” 


Several of the packages in the Russell Stover line are 
especially outstanding. One of these is the firm’s “Gold 
Box.” This is a round, richly gold-embossed box con- 
taining a choice selection of creams, chews, and nut 
clusters. A second is the package called “Mint Dreams.” 


Just as Mr. Stover is himself personally responsible 
for the designing and far-sighted planning of all his 
stores, to him also goes credit for designing his varied 
group of distinctive packages and for the formulas used 
in all the candies bearing his name. 


Selected “Candy Man of the Year” at this year’s 63rd 
annual convention of the National Confectioners’ Ass'n 
in Chicago, Mr. Stover has been connected with confec- 
tionery manufacture for nearly 35 years. A graduate of 
the University of Iowa, his first position was with a 
candy plant in Canada, where, over a kettle, he started 
learning confectionery making. Twenty-five years ago he 
established Russell Stover Candies in Kansas City, Mo. 
Today his candies are made in Kansas City, in Denver, 
and in Lincoln, Neb. All candies are shipped to the New 
York store from the Lincoln plant. A special process de- 
vised by him for shipping candy frozen permits long 
distance shipments to his stores. He is also the originator 
of the Eskimo Pie, a chocolate covered ice cream bar 
which, in turn, began a new popularly received industry. 
In addition, he is chairman of the National Confectioners’ 
Ass’n Washington committee and a member of NCA’s 
tax committee. 

Opening of Mr. Stover’s new Manhattan store, says 
Miss Adolphsen, was without fanfare or publicity. From 
the moment the key was turned in the lock and the shop 
lighted and opened for business;iOwever, a constant 
stream of customers has eagerly sought Russell Stover’s 
“home fashioned” candies. 


Fiftieth Anniversary in Candy 
Celebrated by Edward Kiernan 


perry years ago Edward Kiernan entered the offices 
of Dryden and Palmer, Inc., fortified by a desire to 
become a success, and a letter of reference from Brother 
Joachim of St. Vincent de Paul’s Academy, Brooklyn. 
Today, he is vice-president and sales director of the 
company. 

During these many years, Mr. Kiernan has become a 
leading authority on the subject of rock candy and has 
done much to create interest in and promote sales of that 
confectionery throughout the country. 


Having gone through three wars, major depressions, 
bank closures, and panics, his optimistic outlook has had 
a steadying effect on the fortunes of the business. In 
view of this, his big disappointment in this, his 50th year, 
is the inability to supply all his customers with the volume 
of rock candy products they desire. 


Mr. Kiernan says he sometimes dreams that there really 
is such a thing as the “Rock Candy Mountains” and that 
his men are out there with a steam shovel digging out 
enough rock candy to satisfy everyone. 
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How Spotless Washrooms at Reed Candy Company 
Help Develop All-Around Sanitation Program. 





mm § Washroom Sanitation 


ASHROOM sanitation at the Reed Candy Com- 
pany, in Chicago, comprises an essential feature 
of the company’s thorough sanitation program. 

Recognizing that spotless washroom facilities are a 
prime essential in the sanitary production of whole- 
some confectionery as well as a vital factor in maintain- 
ing the personal hygiene of its employees, Reed Candy 
Company provides four beautifully complete washrooms 
for its employees. These set the standard, in fact, for 
cleanliness throughout the entire plant. 

Reed’s washrooms all offer a fresh, bright appearance. 
Light colored tile extends upwards of eight feet on the 
walls. Chromium trim glistens on the fixtures. High 
glass brick windows in the larger washrooms permit 
entry of soft, natural light. 

Ease of cleaning determined selection of all sanitary 
facilities. Supports for steel partitions and washstands 
are carefully designed to achieve minimum floor ob- 
struction. In the larger washrooms, washbowls are 
wall-hung. 

Indicating the thoroughness of its continuous sani- 
tation policy, Reed’s janitors are instructed to place 
added emphasis on washroom maintenance. 

“Clean and sanitary washrooms at all times,” com- 
pany officials explain, “call for a lot more than the 





Stressed at Reed’s 


By HARRY A. STRUPEL 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


mere swishing of a brush and the occasional use of some 
cleaner.” 

In the men’s factory washroom, sturdy cast-iron 
enameled wash-up sinks provide plenty of room for quick 
hand-washing during rush periods. Combination taps 
regulate the temperature of the water. Spray heads 
are provided for the water spouts. 

A tiled shower stall is a pleasant convenience for 
employees from the cooking rooms, where the tempera- 
ture often reaches 100° F. Located in the men’s wash- 
room in the factory, the shower stall has a dressing 
compartment and is equipped with a seat. 

The women’s restrooms are also especially designed 
for sanitation and cleanliness. A battery of gleaming 
lavatories is installed against a partition in the center 
of the room. To facilitate floor cleaning, the lavatories 
are wall-hung. The partition is purposely not ceiling 
high, to permit better air circulation. A full length mir- 
ror at the end of the glistening washroom provides ad- 
ditional convenience. 

The washroom for women and guests of the office 
likewise glistens with beauty and cleanliness. Floors 
and walls are tiled. The attractive lavatories have slen- 
der, chromium plated legs and fittings. Wall recesses 
afford sanitary receptacles for soap. 





REED CANDY COMPANY'S GLISTENING WASHROOMS: Ai upper left corner is tiled shower stall in men’s washroom in 

factory. Added convenience is dressing compartment equipped with seat. LEFT—above—are sturdy, cast-iron enameled 

wash-up sinks in men’s factory washroom, which provide ample room for quick hand-washing during rush periods. RIGHT 

—above—are convenient, wall-hung lavatories on tiled partition in center of women’s rest room. Mirrors are placed above 

each lavatory, a full-length mirror at the end of the room. Partition is purposely not ceiling-high, so as to permit better 
air circulation in the washroom. 
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TECEINICAL WMMSRATORS DIGEST 


The Flavor Problem of Soybean Oil 


Helen A. Moser, Carol M. Jaeger, J. C. Cowan and 
H. Dutton. A paper presented before The American Oil 
Chemists’ Society at their Fall meeting.—Methods for the 
organoleptic evaluation of soybean oil are presented. 
Problems in the selection of panel members, the design 
of experiments, the procedure of presentation of samples 
to the panel, and the statistical evaluation of results are 
discussed. 

By these methods collected data can be translated into 
objective information which measures the flavor stability 
of samples of refined soybean oil. The efficacy of variants 
in refining procedures can be evaluated. Further improve- 
ments in taste methods appear possible. 


Chlorophyll Removal During Earth 
Bleaching of Soybean Oil 


W. C. Pritchett, W. G. Taylor, and D. M. Carroll. A 
paper presented before the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
at their Fall meeting.—A spectrophotometric procedure 
based on the spectral data presented by Comar in the 
Analytical Edition of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, 14,877 (1942) is given for the determination and 
calculation of the chlorophyll content of unhardened and 
hardened soybean oils. 

The effect of refining, bleaching, hydrogenation, and 
deodorization on the chlorophyll content of soybean oil 
is discussed, and it is pointed out that the chlorophyll 
removal should be controlled by the bleaching operation. 
Isotherms are also presented to illustrate the complexity 
of bleaching soybean with respect to chlorophyll. 


Guava-Flavored Pectin Powder 


Yoshinori Kanehiro and G. Donald Sherman. Hawaiian 
Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Paper No. 142. 
-A treatise on the production of Vitamin C enriched 
pectin powder derived from the common Hawaiian guava, 
with special reference to new variety guava found in 
South Africa known to be especially abundant in ascorbic 
acid. Experimentation in pectin content and solubility in 
water shows ready separation of juice and pectin from 
pulp and seed with minimum amount of heating. 
Further experimentation being carried on leads to the 
theory that ascorbic acid retention can be highly increased 
by improved methods of extraction and drying. This 
pectin source can be utilized for highly enriched pectin 
candies where guava flavor is desired, it is reported. 


Heat Solution of Sucrose 

Elmer J. Culp, Sugar, Vol. 41, No. 2 (1946)—Analy- 
sis of mathematical equations by which approximate heat 
of solution of sucrose can be calculated for any given 
condition. 


Component Acids of Liquid Fats 


F. D. Gunstone and T. P. Hilditch, Journal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, Vol. 65, No. 1 (1946) —Study 
of conditions of iso'ation of individual groups of acids 
separated by low-temperature crystallization. Procedure 
is illustrated by determination of component acids of lin- 
seed gil, wheat germ oil, and two specimens of rubber 
seed oil. 
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Production of Citric Acid 
By Fermentation of Molasses 


International Sugar Journal, Vol. 43. No. 474 (1946) 
~An article on biological production of citric acid from 
sugar places an entirely new and important “between 
crop” method for obtaining this important chemical be- 
iore the manufacturing confectioner. In this article. a 
B. I. O. S. report made by British technical experts after 
visits to a German chemical factory, is described a com- 
paratively simple fermentation procedure for citric acid 
production from molasses, using a certain mould. It 
forms a definite contribution towards a more profitable 
utilization of molasses, and a means of greater citric acid 


supply. 


Economic Extraction of Essential Oils 


Robert S. Aries. The American Perfumer, V ol. 48, No. 
9 and 10, (1946)—Utilization by essential oil industry 
of present day forestry wastes could provide great eco- 
nomic advancement. This article presents the complete 
theory of the extraction of essential oils from these wastes. 
A complete and intricate study is made into the methods 
of raw material collection; apparatus used in laboratory 
tests; percentages of yield obtained in laboratory: 
methods of commercial production; cost of distillation 
units; and cost of production. 


Ion Exchange 


E. A. Haagensen, The International Sugar Journal. 
Vol. 43, No. 573 (1946)—Discusses new process of juice 
purification that promises to remove most of the non- 
sugars and permit recoveries of 95-96 per cent without 
Steffenizing the molasses. Process utilizes new synthetic 
resinous ion exchangers developed in the past 10 years. 
These result in elimination of 95-98 per cent of ash and 
60-75 per cent of organic non-sugars. Produces juice of 
96-99 per cent purity and, under certain conditions. turns 
out a juice almost pure water-white. Juice is substan- 
tially free of encrusting solids and, in many cases, was 
shown to be free from colloids. 


Process is reported best adapted to treatment of juices 
around 12-15° Brix and involves clarification, cooling. 
filtering, and de-ionization. Use is considered practical 
and economic and offers sugar industry a major technical 
improvement. 


Soybean Protein Production 


A. C. Beckel, P. A. Belter, and A. K. Smith, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 38, No. 7 (1946)- 
Study of the pilot plant production of soybean protein 
with respect to the effect of temperature and of water- 
flake ratio on the dispersibility of the protein and on 
consequent economic balance. Effect of temperature is 
very small, but the effect of the water-flake ratio, when 
transplanted into terms of plant capacity, is of primary 
importance economically. When the price of protein is 
20 cents a pound, proper water-flake ratio for maximum 
profit is about 11 to one, with slight dependance on the 
price of meal. When price is 10 cents a pound, water- 
flake ratio is about 20 to one with increased meal price 
influence. In large scale production such a shift in pro 
nortions is economically important, it is concluded. 
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Latest Candy Marketing Regional Study Indicates Coming Problems 


Will “47 Market Duplicate “42° 


Restored Competition Due to Cause Redoubled Marketing Efforts 


NALYZING the most recently 

available statistics of candy 
sales by areas of market location, 
the Department of Commerce in 
cooperation with the National Con- 
fectioner’s Ass’n reports its study of 
1942 candy sales on a regional basis 
as furnishing a clue to coming 
marketing problems for manufactur- 
ing confectioners. 

“Though this study of candy sales 
on a regional basis has been de- 
layed until the present,” says Charles 
E. Lund, Acting Chief of the Food- 
stuffs, Fats, and Oils Section, Indus- 
try Division, “its current release is 
probably of greater interest now than 
it might have been in 1943, 1944, 
or 1945. In those years, confec- 
tioners were preoccupied with filling 
heavy government orders and in 
solving raw materials shortages. 


Marketing Methods 


“Today, near the close of 1946, 
the candy manufacturers still suffer 
from ingredient shortages, but in the 
normal course of events this situation 


may be regarded as_ temporary. 
Candy producers are, therefore, 


thinking more and more in terms of 
marketing their output under restored 
competitive conditions. To maintain 
the high level of returns which pro- 
ducers received for their candy dur- 
ing the war years, manufacturers are 
redoubling their efforts to adopt 
marketing methods which yield the 
most profitable results. 

“The report furnishes a clue to 
where and how producers marketed 
their confectionery in 1942, a ‘good’ 
vear—not the industry’s ‘best’ year 
of 1944, when military demand for 
candy was at a peak—but a ‘good 
year perhaps comparable with those 
now before us.” 

The survey, which is a supplement 
to the Commerce Department’s 1945 
confectionery sales and distribution 
report, reveals: 

1.—Estimated total production of 
confectionery in 1942 was 2,519,000- 
(00 pounds valued at $490,000,000. 
Reported output of the 275 sampled 
manufacturers was  1,556,398,000 


lor December. 1946 


pounds valued at $287,887,000 at 
wholesale. 

2.—During 1942, producers re- 
ported selling about 8 per cent of 
their candy directly to the govern- 
ment. This was the first year of 
active U. S. participation in the war 
and proceded mass movement of 


troops overseas. Candy sold to mili- 
tary, like candy entering civilian 
channels, was thus probably con- 
sumed almost entirely in the area 
it was sold by the manufacturer. 
Marketing findings include: 
1.—The 1942 U. S. market com- 
prised five regions. Two of these 
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BREAKDOWN OF PRODUCTION OF CONFECTIONERY in the United States during 

1942. Top figure shows production by area with estimated totals in millions of pounds. 

The five bottom charts show destination of production from the various areas which is 
broken down into percentages allotted to each area. 
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produced a surplus. Three made less 
candy than was sold in the area. 


2.—The surplus areas were lo- 
cated in the Northeast and North 
Central parts of the country. Deficit 
areas were the Southern, Mountain, 
and Pacific regions. Candy moved 
freely among these regions. But in 
each surplus area the output of local 
manufacturers exceeded the com- 
bined volume of candy sold for con- 
sumption in the area by both local 
producers and outside suppliers. In 
each of the deficit regions, sales for 
consumption from all points of 
origin exceeded the volume of candy 
sales made by producers in the area. 


Northern Area Rating 
3.—The Northeast and North Cen- 


tral regions were the areas not 
only of most extensive production, 
but also of mass candy consumption. 
In the Northeast about 15 per cent 
more candy was made than was con- 
sumed. In the North Central region 
production was nearly 50 per cent 
greater than consumption. Per capita 
consumption in the Northeast was 
calculated at 19.4 pounds and in the 
North Central at 22 pounds. 

4.—The Southern region was the 
third largest market for candy. Con- 
sumption here was 13.4 pounds per 
capita. Production was less than one- 
fourth of the volume of candy sold 
for consumption in the South. 

5.—Per capita candy consumption 


in the Pacific region was about that 
prevailing in the Northeast and North 
Central regions. Output, however, 
was only half the Pacific area’s need. 

6.—In the more sparsely settled 
Mountain area, a high level of per 
capita candy consumption was evi- 
dent from the volume of sales. but 
output was only about one-fifth of 
the amount consumed. 


Comparative area output and sales 
value findings indicate: 


1.—Heaviest output is in the North 
Central region, where 87 reporting 
confectioners made 816,629,000 
pounds. In the Northeast region, 121 
manufacturers reported output of 
only 599,122,000 pounds. Although 
this was but three-fourths of the 
North Central output, its sale pro- 
duced almost as much income as was 
received in the North Central area. 
Average per pound value at whole- 
sale was 20.9 cents as compared with 
16.8 cents for candy made in the 
North Central area. These averages 
were greatly influenced by the 34.1 
cents per pound average received by 
Northeast package-goods houses and 
the 18.5 cents per pound average 
for North Central makers of bar 
goods. 


2.—Manufacturers-retailers re- 
ceived the highest return among vari- 
ous producers, with an average of 35 
cents per pound for all areas. Enter- 
ing into that figure was the average 
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AREA CHART showing breakdown of confectionery production and consumption in the 
United States during 1942. Both production and consumption are estimated. 
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value of 42.2 cents per pound re- 
ceived by reporting Pacific area 
manufacturing-retailers. This was 
the highest average for any type 
manufacturer in any area. On the 
low side was the 11.1 cents per 
pound average reported by penny 
goods houses in the South. 

3.—In the North Central region, 
52.4 per cent of total output origi- 
nated. The Northeast accounted for 
38.5 per cent. The Pacific area 
showed 4.4 per cent, the Southern 
4 per cent, and the Mountain area 
less than 1 per cent. 


Bar, Bulk Goods 


4.—Bar and bulk houses together 
produced about 65 per cent of candy 
poundage. The North Central region 
was the major production area for 
both types. 

5.—Bar goods houses produced 
38.4 per cent of all candy and bulk 
goods manufacturers 26.3 per cent. 
Output of North Central bar special- 
ists was about double that of similar 
manufacturers in the Northeast, the 
second largest bar goods producing 
area. North Central bulk houses re- 
ported an output about three times 
as great as that of bulk goods makers 
in the Northeast, which was the sec- 
ond area in the bulk field. 


6.—Production of penny goods, 
package goods, and nickel and dime 
specialties in the Northeast exceeded 
North Central output. 

7.—Northeast manufacturers of 
packaged goods showed triple pro- 
duction. 

8.—Northeast manufacturers pro- 
duced nearly three-fourths of the 
national output of package-goods 
houses. 


Sales, Production Scale 


Comparative sales within and out- 
side of respective production areas 
indicate: 

1.—Three-fifths of all eandy was 
marketed within the area of produc- 
tion. The balance was sold to out- 
lets in areas outside of the producing 
region. 

2.—In the North Central area, 
scene of heaviest production, manu- 
facturers shipped 47.9 per cent of 
their output to other regions. The 
Northeast shipped 35.4 per cent. 
In the Southern, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions, where production 
was short of consumption, over 80 
per cent was sold locally. 

Specialized producers’ 
the study found, indicate: 

1.—North Central bar goods 
manufacturers sold 37.7 per cent of 
their output in the North Central re- 


markets, 
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1942 vs. Following Years 


N evaluating marketing conditions fer 
candy in the years since 1942, the following 
factors should be weighed: 


1.—Production has been about 2.5 billion 
pounds yearly, excepting in 1944 when out- 
put reached 2.8 billion pounds. 


2.—Wholesale value of candy advanced 
from an average of 19.5 per cent per pound 
in 1942 to about 25 cents in 1946, 


3.—Utilization of ingredients in better 
paying lines of individual producers resulted 
in an increased proportion of output in bars 
and package goods and in smaller percentages 
of bulk candy and penny goods. 


4.—Unsatisfied consumer demand for candy 
in some instances tended to localize consuimp- 
tion more closely to the point of production 
and in other situations made possible the 
more distant marketing of higher-priced 
goods, 


5.—Candy production has been almost en- 
tirely limited to firms already operating in 
1942 because of the absence of sugar rations 
for new enterprises and the tendency of sup- 
pliers of corn sirup and chocolate to distribute 


their limited quantities of materials to estab- 
lished accounts. 


6.—Government purchases of candy direct- 
ly from producers rose from 8.4 per cent of 
industry's output in 1942 to 23.1 per cent in 
1944, then declined to 18.5 per cent in 1945, 
Reports for 1946 are expected to show govern- 
ment purchases at about the 1942 level. 


7.—Statistics for 1945 confectionery pro- 
duction and sales are reported in full in the 
July issue of THE MANUFACTURING CON. 
FECTIONER, p. 42.et. seq. 

8.—For 1947, a BUSINESS WEEK survey 
reports continued shortages of ingredients will 
continue to pinch candy output. A future 
oversupply of candy, however, is considered 
looming because production shortcuts devised 
to meet wartime demand make possible turn- 
ing out of twice as much candy as did the 
industry before the war with the same plants. 
“Machine operations, simplified processing 
techniques, and new ingedients that speed 
up cooking, drying, and setting account for 
the enlarged capacity. As new machines be- 
come available still more mechanization is in 
prospect,” the survey indicates. 

















gion, 18 per cent in the Northeast, 
and 29.5 per cent in the South. 
Northeast bar goods manufacturers 
sold 51.6 per cent in the Northeast, 
27.3 per cent in the North Central 
region, and 14.9 per cent in the 
South. 

2.—Manufacturers of nickel and 
dime specialties sold 47.6 per cent 
of their output there, 31.1 per cent 
in the North Central region, and 15.9 
per cent in the South. 


Bulk Goods Sales 


3.—North Central bulk goods sold 
65.8 per cent in the home area and 
13.6 per cent each in the Northeast 
and South. Northeast output sold 
79.3 per cent there, 14 per cent in 
the North Central market, and 4.7 
per cent in the South. 

4.—Penny goods producers of the 
Northeast sold 64.3 per cent there, 
15.6 per cent in the North Central 
area, and 14.4 per cent in the South. 
North Central output sold 54.5 per 
cent there, 19.1 per cent in the North- 
east, and 17.5 per cent in the South. 

On the basis of comparative supply 
to the areas, it was found: 

1.—About three-fourths of candy 
sold for consumption in the North- 
east came from producers in that 
area. Practically all of the remain- 
der was shipped in from factories 
in the North Central area. Other 
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areas’ shipments amounted to less 
than 1 per cent. 

2.—North Central producers sup- 
plied 77.7 per cent of the area re- 
quirements. The Northeast area sup- 
plied most of the balance. ‘ 

3.—In the South over half the 
market was supplied from the North 
Central region. North East produc- 
ers supplied 23.1 per cent. Southern 
producers supplied 18.7 per cent. 

4.—In the Mountain area, North 
Central producers supplied 59.7 of 
consumption requirements and 
Northeast firms about 9.6 per cent. 
Except for a minor amount supplied 
by the South, the balance was sup- 
plied by the Mountain and Pacific 
firms. 

5.—The Pacific area satisfied 41.7 
per cent of its consumption needs. 
An almost equal amount was supplied 
by North Central producers. North- 
east firms supplied 16.5 per cent. 

Comparison of surpluses and defi- 
cits in area production indicates none 
of the five regions was without defi- 
cit in some type of production. The 
Northeast, however, shows a surplus 
for all types of output except that 
of bulk-goods houses. 

In the North Central area more 
package goods was sold than was 
made there. Sales of penny goods 
and nickel and dime specialties were 
slightly in excess of local output. 





In the South, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions deficits appear for 
each sub-group among manufacturer- 
wholesalers. 

Comparative area consumption 
preferences follow: 

1.—In the Northeast, 31.1 per cent 
of reported sales were made by bar- 
goods houses. Bulk goods was second 
choice and represented 22 per cent 
of sales. Area showed greater prefer- 
ence for package goods than any 
other area, with sales being 10.8 per 
cent. 

2.—In the North Central area, 36.2 
of consumption was supplied by 
bulk-goods firms, 35 per cent by 
bar-goods firms. Package-goods rep- 
resented 4.3 per cent of sales. 


Penny Goods 


3.—In the South, 51.4 per cent of 
sales were in bar-goods. Bulk-goods 
totaled 17.9 per cent. 

4.—Although production of penny 
goods has been severely curtailed 
since 1942, Northeast production for 
the year represented 13.2 per cent of 
sales for consumption there. 

In the South such sales represented 
8.5 per cent of local production, in 
the North Central and Mountain 
areas 6.1 per cent, and in the Pacific 
region 4.5 per cent. 

Classified by size of producers, 

(Please turn to page 51) 
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Candy Canes in Minneapolis 


6 eyes of the children in the Minneapolis area 
will light up again on Christmas morning this 
year. The candy cane is back after a long absence 
due to the war. 


Peter Brown, 29 year old navy veteran, is turning out 
the canes, big and small, as well as many other colorful 
holiday candies. The entire family has been recruited 
to operate this candy factory located at 1550 Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis. The “force” consists of his fath- 
er, two brothers, a sister, and an uncle. 

Working together in close coordination, the Brown 
enterprise has increased from a starting investment of 
$3,000 to a concern valued at $20,000. As the com- 
pany grew so did the need for additional help. Mr. 
Brown now employs, in addition to the family, nine other 





PETE BROWN pictured with a few of the candy canes he is 

making for the children in the Minneapolis area this year. Pete 

is determined to make this a happy Christmas holiday. His new 
firm makes 39 other candies. Minneapolis Star photo. 


persons as candy dippers and packers, and caters to 
about 400 patrons a day. Production comprises some 
40 different varieties of homemade candies. 

He acquired an early interest in the candy business, 
entered the field when he was 14 years old. He appren- 
ticed to his father, Gus Brown, a veteran candy maker 
who learned the business after coming from Greece in 
1902. 

It wasn’t until he was serving in the navy during the 
war that he decided to open a candy shop when he re- 
turned. A deciding factor was the eagerness of the men 
in service for candy. Mr. Brown figured that appetite 
wouldn’t subside merely because the men became civil- 
ians again. 

He persuaded his father to come out of retirement, 
convinced his two brothers of the merits of the business 
and hired his uncle, Gus Mastro, a veteran candy maker 
in his own right. Obtaining a previously vacant store, 
and armed with supplies and materials supplied by the 
veterans administration, the team had a going concern 
in just 32 days. 
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A partition separates the factory from the retail store 
in front. Mr. Brown’s sister, Christine, was placed be- 
hind the retail counter as the star salesman. 

The company trade-name, “Julie Ann Candies”, was 
derived from the name of another sister, Julie. Thus 
was completed the family tie-up. 

Mr. Brown devotes 18 hours a day to the business. 
Much of the time is spent hunting up precious sugar. 
The rest of the hours are utilized in superintending the 
manufacture of hand roll chocolate creams, chocolate 
pecan caramel turtles and, of course, the gay Christmas 
candies. 


Shortages in Holland Noted 


By VICTOR DE BONT 


Midwest Sales Manager 
Wood & Selick, Inc., New York 


i spite of severe property damage and prolonged enemy 
occupation, the chocolate and confectionery industries 
in The Netherlands have come out of the war years in 
reasonably good shape, my recent visit to Holland re- 
vealed. When sufficient export trade can be rebuilt, con- 
fectionery manufacture in Holland will again take its place 
among the world leaders. 

The greatest immediate problem facing the manufac- 
turers is, of course, the tremendous shortage of mate- 
rials, packing, etc. Yet, in the face of these shortages. 
factories are busy. 

During the German occupation, factories were able to 
obtain 60 per cent of their prewar sugar needs and 18 
per cent of glucose. The period immediately following 
the end of the war brought increased difficulties. Sugar 
supplies fell as low as 30 per cent of prewar requirements. 
with glucose correspondingly hard to get. Now, however. 
the picture is somewhat brightened, and most manufac- 
turers are able to maintain supplies at about 70 per cent 
of prewar stocks. 

At present, the larger plants are well equipped and 
ingenuous machinery has been developed. The smaller 
factories, unfortunately, are not so well situated. It will 
be necessary to develop increased export trade so that 
sufficient dollar volume can be reached to purchase new 
equipment and supplies. Moreover, there are approxi- 
mately 300 wholesale and retail manufacturing concerns 
in Holland, 30 of which are of good size. National de- 
mand needs but about half of these, and this further 
necessitates increased export. 

During the prewar era, The Netherlands maintained a 
high standard of confectionery manufacture and had little 
to fear in competition in the 90 countries to which she 
exported. Even during this period, however, high duties 
abroad presented grave problems to the manufacturer 
and export prices fluctuated violently. Now, in many 
instances, the duties are still higher. This offers a prob- 
lem of prime importance and may, unless compensating 
means can be developed, be a hindance to post-war ex- 
pansion. However, persons interested are looking forward 
to an excellent future for confectionery manufacture in 
The Netherlands, and are confident they can meet and 
defeat the present problems. 

The supply to civilian demand has yet a long road to 
travel. At the present time there is strict rationing with 
only women and children being issued stamps for con- 
fections. The quota for a two-week period is 2 ons, which 
is less than one-half pound in the United States. 
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Selling the Confectionery Market 


Use these ‘single interest’ magazines which select your mar- 
ket accurately either for manufacturing or merchandising. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


@ EDITORIAL CON- 
TENT — The Manufac- [aja 
turing Confectioner 
has the single purpose 
of serving can- 

dy manufactur- / 

ers. Every issue 

is packed with 
“meat” for the owners, 
production managers, 
and candy technicians 
who control candy 
plant purchases. 


For 25 years, The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner has been recog- 
nized as “the Technical Magazine 
of the confectionery industry.” It 
has led in the volume of pages 
devoted to articles on ingredients, 
production methods, packaging, 
management and labor. Its edi- 
torial objective is not only to 
report industry progress, but to 
contribute to that progress with 
planned series articles that help 
to solve basic and current indus- 
try problems with facts and 
knowledge. 


Supplements 


CANDY PACKAGING is reprinted in in- 
dividual magazine form from the “Candy 
Packaging” and ‘’Merchandising” sections 
in The Manufacturing Confectioner. It is 
issued quarterly to a picked list of men in 
the big plants whose special interest is 
packaging. Advertisers in the February, 
May, August and November issues of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner appear in the 
supplement without extra charge. 

CANDY EQUIPMENT PREVIEW—is a de- 
partment appearing in the January, April, 
July and October issues of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. Reprinted as an individual 
supplement, including the advertising of 
machinery and equipment in those issues, 
it is sent to selected plant engineers and 
machinery buyers in the large factories. 
The “Preview” is constructive publishing 
on candy machinery and wins exactly the 
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Creative services to 
confectioners are such 


MANUFACTURING de ments as "The 
| CONFECTIONER 


Candy Clinic,” “The 
Candy Packag- 
ARP ing Clinic” and 
“The Manufac- 
turing Retailer” 

with its formulas. 


@ READER INTEREST 
—Readers pay for The 
Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, and accord it the highest 
renewal percentage (87%) in our 
field. Pass-along circulation is en- 
couraged by specialized depart- 
ments. Every issue is so balanced 
that at least one article serves the 
executive responsible for each 
candy plant function. Thus pene- 
tration to all buying points is 
promoted. 


@ COMPLETE MARKET COVER- 
AGE—A.B.C. audit shows 1624 
candy manufacturers and their 
personnel as paid subscribers as 
of June 1946. Since then paid sub- 
scribers have gone to 2345 as of 
October 1946. 


and Directory 


right reader interest to support machinery 
advertising. 

THE BLUE BOOK for Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners—This great directory of ma- 
chinery, raw materials and packaging 
supplies used by 
candy manufac- 
turers is a proud 
accomplishment 
of The Manuv- 
facturing Con- 
fectioner Pub- 
lishing Com- 
pany. Its adver- 
tisers are the ae 
important supply 

firms of the can- 
dy industry. 
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Candy Merchandising 





For Jobbers and Wholesalers—This di 
gest sized magazine is designed to helt 
candy manufacturers strengthen relations 
with volume candy buyers during the post 
war market-readjustment period. Jobber 
Manufacturer relations have never been 
so important, nor the need for goodwill 
and understanding so great. 


@ MARKETS REACHED—10,000 copies of 
“C.M." have controlled, free distribution tc 
Candy, Drug, Grocery and Tobacco Jobbers 
Department and Chain Store Buyers and 
other case lot buyers—a complete cover 
age of the wholesale buyers. 


@ EDITORIAL CONTENT—Modern in {or 
mat, and dedicated exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of the jobbers 
who normally handle $500,000,000 worth of 
Candy, Candy Merchandising has a sound 
four-point editorial program which insures 
reader interest: (1) candy facts, (2) mer 
chandising methods, and (3) seasona 
trends. The winter Directory Issue aive:s 
full (4) where-to-buy information. 


THE CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY— is the 
Winter issue of Candy Merchandising. |: 
contains lists of wholesale manufacturers 
classified by 50 or more types of candies 
It is the only published source of “wher« 
to-buy-candy” information. For 14 years 
9,500 candy jobbers and volume buyers 
have depended upon this “who's who” 
the candy industry. 
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A Working Formula: 


Candied 


Cherries 





"Tue maraschino cherries are a type of candied ma- 
rasca cherries in a true maraschino cordial, says 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. This. is 
merely a special variant of candied cherries. The bulk 
of the commercial pack is better known as the maras- 
chino type Cherries. 


The trade definition of maraschino type cherries is: 
“The sound, firm, pitted flesh of the cherries prepared 
from the clean, sound, matured, sulphured and/or brined 
fruit, from which the sulphur and brine are substantially 
removed, then packed in sugar syrup of not less than 
22° Baume, as determined after osmotic equilibrium has 
been established, with or without harmless added flavors 
and/or certified or vegetable colors.” The cherries 
should not contain over 350 parts of sulphur dioxide 
per million. 


Before the war many of our maraschino cherries came 
from France. The name, maraschino cherries, itself, 
was formerly the term exclusively applied to the ma- 
rasca cherries preserved in maraschino, says Arthur D. 
Herrick, in his Food Regulation and Compliance. These 
are a small variety of the European wild cherry indigen- 
ous to the Dalmatian mountains. By 1940 it was con- 
ceded by the Food and Drug Administration, however, 
that the name had lost its geographical significance and 
had acquired widespread acceptance “for a product con- 
sisting of cherries which have been dyed red, impreg- 
nated with sugar, and packed in a sugar sirup flavored 
with oil of bitter almonds, or similarly. The title, mara- 
schino cherries, it was decided, “might be regarded as 
the common or usual name for the latter article and 
could, in consequence, be employed to designate it.” 


Good quality in cherries is indicated by bright, fresh 
appearance, plumpness, and good color, says Saul Blum- 
enthal, in his book, Food Manufacturing. 

Well-matured cherries are plump, fairly firm, well col- 
ored for the variety, juicy, and usually have a well-de- 
veloped flavor. 


Immature cherries, on the other hand, are usually 
smaller than the average ripe cherries. They are also 
frequently hard and of poor color, lacking in juice, and 
likely to be very acid. 


Over-mature or stale fruits generally have a soft, dull 
appearance. They often are more or less shriveled and 
may be leaky. Such fruit is wasteful and costly. Close 
examination should also be made for injury by worms. 

Mr. Blumenthal also reports that decay in the form 
of small brown, circular spots is sometimes found. 
Wherever possible, he advises, it should be avoided. 
Damp, stained, leaky boxes often indicate decay and 
other forms of damage. Bruised or mechanically injured 
cherries are not desirable. Molds which develop readily 
at the point of injury may affect quality. 

Stems of cherries which are to be sold for use in 
cocktails, writes Alma Austin, in The Romance of 
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Candy, are left on the fruit. Removed stems, however, 
are dried out and, before the war, were shipped to 
Belgium for use in manufacture of a certain chemical. 
Pits are collected and used as fuel. 


A process which has given good results in the manu- 
facture of maraschino ‘type cherries follows. It consists 
essentially of six different steps: 

1—Bleaching for about two weeks in 0.5 per cent 

solution of sodium meta bisulphite, or 0.3 per 
cent solution of sulphurous acid, or a great 
number of other bleaching solutions. 


2—Stemming and Pitting: This is usually done by 
machine stemmers and pitters. 


3—Bleaching: The removal of sulphur dioxide is 
accomplished either by bleaching in hot water 
or by use of chemical agents such as hydrogen 
peroxide. 


4—Dyeing: The cherries are dyed usually with coal 
tar dyes such as Ponceau-3-R or Erythrosine. 

The dye is set by heating the cherries in the color 

solution and adding a weak acid. 
5—Syruping: A heavy stock syrup is prepared 

containing the desired “Sweetose”—Sucrose 
ratio. Present observations indicate that for 
maraschino cherries, any ratio up to 100 per 
cent “Sweetose” may be used. The fruit is 
covered with a syrup of 25° Brix and a small 
quantity of citric acid solution in order to 
keep the pH at a point required by the coal 
tar dyes. Bring the fruit to the boiling point 
in the syrup, and continue simmering for 
about ten minutes. Set aside the syrup and 
drain the following day, adding enough of 
the heavy stock syrup to increase the density by 
5° Brix. Repeat this procedure until the syrup 
reaches a density of 60° Brix, increasing each 

time by 5°. 

Commercial preference varies. Some manu- 
facturers heat the syrup each time they add to 
the cherries; others prefer a cold process. Care 

“must be taken that the sugar concentration is 
gradually increased, in order to prevent shrivel- 
ing. Some manufacturers boil the fruit with 
the new syrup each time for three minutes after 
each increase. 

‘6—Flavoring: The final syrup is flavored with 
imitation maraschino cherry flavor. The fruit 
is heated in the flavored syrup to boiling, then 
packed in glass jars or cans. 

Cans are sterilized for ten minutes at 212° 
Fahrenheit. Glass jars are pasteurized (depend- 
ing upon the size of the bottles) for from 40 to 
55 minutes at 175° to 180° Fahrenheit. 

Marschino cherries which are sold to the baker 
trade are not packed in syrup. After the fruit 
is saturated with sugar at 60° to 65° Brix, it is 
drained and dried, either at atmospheric tem- 
perature or in drying rooms. 

Cherries packed in 60 per cent “Sweetose” were ex- 
cellent in texture and taste. Although the osmotic pres- 
sure is quite high, it has been found that cherries 
impregnated with straight “Sweetose” solution did not 
shrivel. 

The existing results were obtained under rough fac- 
tory conditions, but they seem to indicate that 60 per 
cent to 100 per cent “Sweetose” syrup may be used 
advantageously in the making of maraschino cherries 
which are packed in syrup or which are sold unglazed. 
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Gum Output Still Troubled 


By WILLIAM N. SMALL 


Industry Analysis Section 
Office of Domestic Commerce 


T HE day when the millions of gum chewers can dash 

into the corner drug store or drop their pennies 
in the familiar vending machine and come away with the 
desired quantity of their pet brand of chewing gum is 
not yet at hand and may not be for some months. The 
difficulties that beset gum manufacturers during the war 
are still present in varying degree, and the outlook, 
though cheerier, is not yet rosy. 


Civilian consumers who judged from the visible supply 
may have thought that the gum manufacturers were chug- 
ging along on only one cylinder during the war. The 
larger manufacturers, however, were busy packaging 
enormous quantities of rations for the armed services, 
and in addition it appears that the output of chewing gum 
in the earlier war years reached record heights. Output 
apparently declined somewhat in 1944 and in 1945 but 
was still at a high level. 


Wartime Production Volume 


Wartime per capita consumption by military personnel 
has been calculated at the rate of 630 sticks of chewing 
gum per year, compared with 77 sticks available to civ- 
ilians. In contrast, per capita consumption in the United 
States in 1939 was estimated at about 104 sticks. It 
should be noted that certain segments of the civilian 
population, both in the United States and in other parts 
of the world, undoubtedly had indirect access during the 
war to a substantial percentage of the chewing gum sold 
in PX’s and ship’s service stores. 

The most recent official information on volume of 
production, value of sales, and the quantities of+ the 
various materials used in the chewing-gum industry ap- 
pears in the 1939 Census of Manufacturers. Since that 
time comparable figures are not available, and informa- 
tion is scattered and far from complete. Some trends are 
discernable, however. 


Sales Trends 


In 1939, the value of chewing gum—not including 
medicated—manufactured by the 27 establishments 
covered by the Census of Manufacturers amounted to 
$58,291,159. Consumption of chewing gum in the United 
States in that year was estimated at 93,000,000 pounds 
with a retail value of $114,000,000. According to market 
reports, combined net sales of the two largest gum manu- 
facturers were $49,800,000. In 1941, sales of these two 
companies climbed to $55,900,000 and in 1943 to $66,- 
700,000. Sales for later years are unreported, but it is 
believed they declined somewhat in 1944 and 1945, 
though probably not below prewar levels. Chewing-gum 
prices are stable, being fixed by custom, so sales are a 
rather good indication of volume. 

First-grade chicle, the gum base that comes principally 
from Mexico, Guatemala, and British Honduras, might 
be termed the chewing-gum manufacturers’ most essential 
requirement. No fully satisfactory substitute has come to 
light. No acceptable substitute for sugar has appeared 
either and, in making chewing gum, sugar is used in 
much greater volume than chicle. Large quantities of 
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corn syrup, other crude gums, essential oils, and flavoring 
materials are also used. 

The Census of Manufacturers recorded the principal 
ingredients used in 27 establishments in 1939 as follows: 
Sugar, 63,133,566 pounds; corn sirup, 16,453,369 
pounds; chicle, 8,568,267 pounds; crude gums, 11,468,- 
663 pounds. In addition, $1,289,583 worth of essential 
oils and $116,491 worth of flavoring extracts were used. 


Supply Situation 

Adequate supplies of gum base and sugar have been 
the chief production problem during the war and since 
its close. Sugar allocations would have been more 
troublesome but for the fact that sugar used in chewing 
gum made for the armed forces was not under quota. 
With the cancellation of army and navy orders, sugar 
has become a severely limiting production factor. For 
the first quarter of 1946, allocation of sugar was at the 
rate of 50 per cent of the 1941 base period. For the 
second and third quarters the rate was 60 per cent. Until 
the sugar situation improves, the chewing-gum_ industry 
faces continued restriction of output, for material re- 
duction of sugar content in widely selling brands on 
which millions have been spent in advertising might 
jeopardize the future market. 


Chicle Necessary 


Other base gums are usually compounded with first- 
grade chicle, the prime requisite for a good piece of 
chewing gum, to produce the particular qualities desired. 
In prewar years, jelutong from Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies was imported in greater quantities than 
chicle, and used in conjunction with the higher priced 
chicle in chewing gum. When the Japanese occupied the 
far-eastern areas, supplies of jelutong were cut off. 
Production may revive in time, but other crops are more 
important. Some old stocks have been found and ship- 
ped recently, but new production in quantity is at least 
some months away. 

Judging from the volume of jelutong received in the 
United States in the last few years before shipments were 
cut off, substantial stocks were on hand at the end of 
1941. As these stocks declined, strenuous efforts were 
made to find replacements. Production of second-grade 
chicle in Central and South America was especially em- 
phasized, since jelutong and second-grade chicle are 
virtually interchangeable in production of chewing gum. 

Expansion of output in chicle areas is limited. To 
maintain continued production, trees cannot be tapped 
every year, and wet, favorable weather is necessary for 
a good flow of chicle. Nevertheless, production increased 
greatly in the 1941-45 period. Chicle receipts averaged 
17,540,000 pounds a year, an increase of 67 per cent 
over the 10,475,000 pounds for the 1936-40 period. Im- 
ports in 1943 and 1944 reached record totals—in the 
latter year they amounted to 22,030,000 pounds. In 1942 
and 1945 dry, adverse weather held production down. 

With war closing in, jelutong arrivals amounted to 
19,759,000 pounds in 1941, compared with the 1936-40 
annual average of 16,349,000 pounds. The increased 
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this flavor boost 










give your sales 





The keener taste appeal of Ethavan* — Monsanto's 
Ethyl Vanillin— will give your products a flavor 
boost that goes a long way to maintain customer 
preference. 

The flavor of Ethavan is more distinctive than that 
of vanillin—its aroma more pronounced, more 
pleasing. Its individuality “stays,” when even prod- 
ucts are subjected to high or low temperatures in 
processing. Because Ethavan is practically three 
times stronger than vanillin, it is more economical 
to use, even though higher in price. 

Try Ethavan! Experimental samples will be fur- 
nished on request. Make your own tests, and see 
how you can give your sales a flavor boost... 
Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices in: New York, 
Chicago,Boston,Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. ee 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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chicle output could not fully offset the loss of jelutong 
after 194], and gum manufacturers found it necessary to 
seek other replacement gums. Imports of additional base 
gums suitable for use in chewing gum—including leche 
caspi, sorva gum, and others—increased considerably 
after 1941, averaging an estimated 7,174,000 pounds a 
year in the 1942-45 period. 

In 1941-45 available supplies of chicle and other 
suitable imported gums averaged 27,231,000 pounds 
yearly, compared with the 1936-40 annual average of 
26,824,000 pounds for chicle and jelutong. In the 1941- 
45 average the peak 194] arrivals weigh heavily, but 
these large supplies were consumed, not at once, but over 
a period of many months. The leading chewing gum 
manufacturers normally carry large inventories, in which 
chicle and other gum bases are prominent items. These 
inventories increased considerably after 1939. 

For 27 establishments, the Census of Manufacturers 
reported total inventories at the end of 1939 valued at 
$16,595,398. Finished products were listed at $926,892, 
and materials and supplies at $15,668,506. Combined 
inventories of the two largest manufacturers, according 
to market reports, jumped from $23,900,000 in 1941 to 
$26,300,000 in 1942 and declined gradually to $23,400,- 
000 in 1945, compared with $18,100,000 in 1940 and 
smaller amounts in previous years. Despite price in- 
creases in materials, these figures would indicate un- 
usually large quantities of base gum on hand in 1942, and 
a gradual decline in these stocks thereafter. 

About 8,933,000 pounds of chicle and 2,154,000 
pounds of leche caspi were received in the United States 
in the first four months of 1946. This augurs well for 
future chewing gum output once sufficient sugar becomes 
available. 


An American Industry 


The chewing gum industry is largely an American 
institution. It is estimated that the largest United States 
manufacturer, here and abroad, produces almost 60 per 
cent of the world’s output, while the next two largest 
United States companies together produce 35 per cent 
of the total. 

The largest companies have a number of factories 
in foreign countries, and exports of chewing gum from 
the United States to areas served by these plants have 
dropped considerably in the past 20 years. Shipments 
now go chieily to Latin America and usually amount to 
between two and three per cent of domestic output. 


A number of new or previously not widely known 
brands appeared during the war and were available per- 
haps more often than the former leaders. They enjoyed 
good sales, for the huge, unsatisfied civilian demand in- 
sured sale of practically any kind of chewing gum. Some 
of these strange brands have disappeared. A few are 
still in evidence and are being pushed by advertising 
campaigns. They may offer the longer-established brands 
considerable competition even when conditions are more 
nearly normal. 


The smaller requirements of the armed forces released 
more gum to the civilian public, but that public has 
grown as the services decreased, and the former service 
segment of the public no longer gets gum made with 
sugar outside of quotas. It js apparent, however, that 
chewing gum is now in better supply than during the 
war. Sugar is the present restricting factor, and it seems 
probable that when an adequate supply is available. 
there will be sufficient chicle and other base gums to 
provide chewing gum in ample quantities to all pur- 
chasers. 
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THE INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 


industry. Some samples 


represent a  bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 


have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 


ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. 


Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “‘pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


6000 Analyses Show U. S. Candy Best 


HE world’s best candy is pro- 
duced right here in the United 
States, judging from analysis of 
nearly 6,000 samples of candy from 
all over the world during the past 
15 years for the “Candy Clinic” of 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
And that applies also to solid choco- 
late goods. 
I realize, of course, that tastes dif- 
fer in all countries; yet, I feel, the 
above is a safe statement. 


For instance, the English manu- 
facturers say that our peppermint 
flavors do not compare with theirs. 
Yet, we use a far better and more 
expensive peppermint oil, in general, 
than do the British. While their oil 
has a menthol flavor, ours has a clean 
peppermint flavor. Only a_ few 
manufacturers in the United States 
use a cheap pepermint oil with a 
strong menthol flavor. It should be 
noted, also, that I use peppermint oil 
only as an example, for it is one of 
the most popular flavors in this 
country. 


Through the years of examining all 
types of candy for the “Candy 
Clinic.” I can state with assurance 
that flavors should be given more 
attention in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery. Some of the finest pieces 
of candy are inadvertently spoiled 
by use of poor flavors. Especial care 
should be taken that the flavor se- 
lected should do justice to the candy 
produced. Some excellent flavors 
are made in this country, and flavor 
manufacturers employ the services of 
splendid technicians who have con- 
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By ERIC LEHMAN 


Candy Clinic Superintendent 


centrated extensively on improvement 
of the taste of candy. Rather than 
jeopardize the taste and acceptance 
of a given candy, it is wise to consult 
these men for suggestions and help. 
And, in no case, let price spoil fine 
candy. 

Chocolate coatings, | must say. 
are next in line for careful considera- 
tion. Nor am I talking about cho- 
colate coatings as made during the 
war or since we have been “quoted” 
on cocoa beans. 


Varying Quality Centers 


About 12 to 15 years ago, some 
manufacturers started to make ex- 
tremely inferior coatings; and. in 
certain instances, some of these in- 
ferior coatings have been found on 
bars analyzed in the “Candy Clinic.” 
These were particularly noted in the 
three-to-four-ounce nickel bars. On 
the other hand, we found some very 
fine centers in many of these bars. 
It was thus especially unfortunate 
that poorly-selected coatings lowered 
the eating quality of the bars. 


Although milk chocolate was not 
frequently found on ingredient seals 
or wrappers, cases were noted in 
which some manufacturers _ ill-ad- 
visedly used inferior coatings re- 
sembling milk chocolate but with a 
flavor distinctly different. In extreme 
cases, some manufacturers cut costs 
to an unwise extreme and merely 


“washed” their bars with milk coat- 
ing. 

Bar centers, also, should be given 
careful attention. During the war, 
various firms utilized inferior centers 
that lacked flavor and contained all 
kinds of flours and cereals. These 
centers on occasion were so tastelesss 
and coarse that purchase of a second 
bar by a consumer would appear 
doubtful. Short-sighted manufacturers 
who came out with “new” bars and 
peppermint patties at 1.25 ounces. 
while better standard houses contin- 
ued to put out high quality bars at 
1.75 ounces to 2.25 ounces because of 
OPA, we will pass over entirely. 


Hard candies are next in line. It 
did not take long for some foreign 
producers to discover they could sell 
large quantities of hard candies in the 
United States and they seized the 
opportunity. Although a great num- 
ber of samples of these candies were 
sent to me for analysis and pricing. 
they represented, in general, the 
poorest quality of hard candies ex- 
amined. Faults found included: no 
gloss, rancid flavors and taste, poor 
colors. Many foreign candies, in ad- 
dition, did not appear to have any 
flavor in them at all and also con- 
tained a small amount of acid. So 
great was the civilian demand for 
candy, however, that some of this 
candy actually came to be sold in 
otherwise high grade retail stores in 
some of the nation’s largest cities 
as high as 80 cents a pound. Some 
improvement has been noted in 
foreign hard candies. it is true. but 
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it is evident they will never com- 
pare with the hard candies made by 
good manufacturers here in_ the 
United States. 

Taking advantage of the extreme 
shortages in the American candy 
supply, packages of assorted choco- 
lates made by some manufacturers, 
likewise, proved of unwarrantably 
low quality. A number of such firms, 
who never before had put out a box 
of chocolates, turned to producing 
boxes at a dollar a pound, for ex- 
ample, that analysis showed are de- 
cidedly inferior to boxes selling be- 
fore the war at 29 cents a pound. 
In the same ill-advised manner, some 


Potassium Carbonates. 











Potassium Carbonates 


In developing the full flavor of “Dutch Process” 
Cocoa and Chocolate, pure, high grade potassium 
carbonates must be used. SOLVAY Potassium Car- 
bonates are the choice of leading manufacturers. 
For sure, even quality and purity, specify SOLVAY 


firms have produced chocolates 
priced at three dollars a pound with 
extremely poor centers and flavors 
and with coatings actually not equal 
in quality to those found on nickel 
bars. 

Fortunately, however, this indict- 
ment does not apply to the confec- 
tionery industry as a whole. Analy- 
sis during the 15 years shows that 
many of the old-time manufacturers 
have kept up their famous quality 
even at the cost of taking a short 
profit. 

It is—happily—in these manutac- 
turers that the answer to the demand 
and supply situation appears, we 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT OFF. 


Available in: 


Calcined 99-100% 
Hydrated 83-85% 
Liquid 47% 








“CONTROLS THE QUALITY AND PURITY OF YOUR CHOCOLATE AND COCOA” 


40 Rector Street 








SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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feel. For now that candy has been 
decontrolled, these constantly relia- 
ble manufacturers can raise their 
prices and realize a reasonable, living 
profit. Along these lines, we are 
anxious to see what some of the 
other manufacturers are going to 
do about prices on their dollar and 
higher priced pound boxes. It is 
certain, we feel, that many of these 
new packages are destined to have 
a short life unless their quality is 
vastly improved. Shortages will not 
continue jorever, nor can the con- 
sumer be fooled all the time. 

The “Candy Clinic” of Tare Manu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER has anal- 
yzed nearly 6.000 candy samples in 
the past 15 years, and its detailed, 
impartial analysis have merited con- 
siderable attention from manufac- 
turing confectioners everywhere in 
the world. The samples have been 
purchased by staff shoppers or sent 
in for analysis from all parts of the 
country and the world itself. Repre- 
senting a considerable cost, the anal- 
yses are designed as a service to 
the industry and are made exactly 
as we find them, to help manufac- 
turers produce the best confectionery 
possible. 


With this thought in mind, it is 
suggested that candy manufacturers 


WE WANT TO BE 
YOUR 
SUGAR DADDY 


We won't promise you any diamond 
bracelets, limousines or minks ... 
but you can bet your life we'll tackle 
your sweetening problems efficiently. 
Call on us whenever you want help 
in the sugar department. 


BETTER 
SUGAR 


SERVICE 


FUCHS 
& COMPANY 


96 WALL ST. BOwling Green 9-7171 


PHILADELPHIA 


465 DREXEL BUILDING Market 5258 
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themselves are in a position to make 
certain of the quality and condition 
of their candy when it reaches the 
buying public. A manufacturer may 
turn out a fine product, but if he 
does not follow it after it leaves his 
plant his candy may not reach the 
consumer representative of the qua- 
lity and effort he has put into it. It 
is thus recommended that the manu- 
facturing confectioner also buy his 
products in carefully selected sample 
areas throughout the country after 
they have been out a given time. 
This is precisely what the “Candy 
Clinic” does, and its reports—all 
made in strict confidence to manu- 
facturers—have been thankfully re- 
ceived by confectioners, equally so 
when good or bad findings have re- 
sulted. 


Constantly Checking 


I personally know of one manu- 
facturer who ships his candies all 
over the country and seldom receives 
a complaint as to their quality or 
condition. His solution is constant 
check of quality, production of fine 
goods, with good materials, and 
utilization of carefully planned and 
well balanced formulas. Over a 


period of years, his house has seldom 
changed a formula. The same fine 
record can be achieved by all candy 
manufacturers. 

As a checklist for candy manu- 
facturers, a recapitulation of to-be- 
avoided faults as found in other 
analyses follows: 

Cream centers in both bars and 
packages vary extremely in quality. 
One producer may make a fine cream 
center from, let’s say, a 80-20 fon- 
dant; another manufacturer will 
make a center that consists of the 
same fondant but it is tough, dry, 
and often untasty when it reaches the 
consumer. This is, of course, re- 
grettable. Yet it must be said that 
the candy manufacturer either is 
careless or does not know the condi- 
tion exists. And this, naturally, ap- 
plies to all candies. 

Caramels, toffee, and chewy cen- 
ters also deserve special attention. 
With unfortunate frequency, analysis 
have discovered these centers to be 
hard, tough, and even containing a 
strong scrap taste. 

Nougatines, on occasion, have been 
found replaced with a white, chewy 
center similar to salt water taffy. 

Marshmallows have been found at 


times to have become either dried 
up and sandy or very coarse and 
tasteless. 

Jellies have been found that are ex- 
tremely tough and difficult to eat. 

Hard candy blossoms, it appears, 
have a minute quantity of filling or 
a filling too hard for pleasant eating. 

Nut brittles have, in many cases, 
the same failing. 

Chocolate dipping, both hand and 
enrober, has been found to be care- 
lessly done on some candies. Thin 
bottoms, little gloss, and strings that 
can hardly be seen are among the 
faults noted. 


Miscellaneous Analyses 
Of Candy Samples Tested 


CODE 12A46 


Marcipan Bar—About % oz— 
No price stated 


(Sent in for Analysis No. 4503) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, printed in yellow. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Rancid. 

Remarks: Center is not made right. 
We have examined Almond Paste 
and Kernel Paste bars that were 





BUSINESS SENSE TELLS YOU-—‘BE NUTTY”! 





Candymaker awed by vast 
demand for ALMOND candies! 








Own business sense tells him 
he's missing a sure bet! 

















With almonds so popular—business 
sense tells you “buy the finest”’. 

And with Blue Diamond Almonds— 
each crisp kernel is graded, inspected 
and guaranteed to meet your needs. 


to help you sell your candy! They're 
great salesmen— your kind! 





Yes—you can count on Blue Diamonds 





FROM THE VALLEYS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE - SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





Calls salesman from California 
Almond Growers Exchange 
and learns! 


ww 





1. Lots of Blue Diamond Almonds— 
the kind folks are HUNGRY for! 

2. Grown in California—so you 
get Blue Diamonds, but FAST! 

3. Specially graded—for your 
candymaking needs! 

4. No dust—no bitters —in clean 
Blue Diamonds! 

5. Blue Diamond Almonds fit into 
almost every candymaking plan! 

6. Blue Diamond goodness is a 
“natural salesman” for candy! 
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over a year old and they 
turned rancid. Suggest 
checked 


had not 


Wrapper: Glassine, printed in purple 
formula be 


and silver. 

Bar: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best peanut nougat bar 
that the Clinic has examined in some 
time 


CODE 12B46 
Peanut Nougat Bar—1 !2 ozs.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4504) 
Appearance of Bar: Good 
Size: Good 


CODE 12D46 
Assorted Chocolates—370 grams 
—no price stated 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4502) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: One layer type, red embossed 
paper top, name embossed: in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 
Chocolate Coating: 
Color: Light. 
Gloss: None. 
Most all pieces had bloomed 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers: Chocolate paste. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Rancid. 
Metal Cup: Almond paste. 









beans 

















BETTER SERVICE COSTS NO MORE 


Competent sugar buyers utilize 
Dyer’s services. ACT NOW— 


Bring your sugar- problems to 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY 


Sugar Economists and Brokers 


Oye 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
\ ig: >t 





Phone WH 4-8800 











Center: Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Slightly rancid. 
White Center: Very hard, also dry: 
not fit to eat. 
Almond paste Center: Colo: 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Slightly rancid. 
Chocolate Paste and Cream: Color 


: Good 


Fair. 
Texture: Hard and dry, not fit to 
eat. 
Peppermint Cream Wafers: Color 
Poor. 


Texture: dry and tough 
Flavor: Fair. 

Foil Wrapped Chocolate paste: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: We suggest the manutfac- 
turer send another box as the candy 
in this box was very old and most 
of the pieces were untasty 





CODE 12C46 
Peanut Chew Bar—1 ¥2 ozs.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4505) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Light: Good, for a 5c bar 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best peanut chew 
(Please turn to page 69) 





Christmas Greetings 
and 


Happy New Year to All 


R.C.TaFT Co. 


429 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


RIBBONS 














Fare Cordials - COCKTAIL CHERRIES 


WITH STEMS 
MARASCHINO CHERRIES 
ORANGE PEEL 


Natural Flavor 


BLACK CHERRIES 


Diced Wired Fruits 


SUPPLIES LIMITED 


The C.M. PITT and SONS CO. 


Key Highway 


EXTRACTS and FLAVORS @ 


Baltimore 30, Md. 


FOUNTAIN FRUITS and SYRUPS_/. 
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How to get ALL the fine flavor 
of the Mexican Vanilla Bean 


Aromanilla—the improved vanilla concentrate— 
withstands the rigors of the oven and freezer— 
actually ripens in the finished goods. 


In our 45 years of making fine vanilla flavoring (and 
nothing else!) we have found Mexican Vanilla 
Beans to be by far the finest source. However, 
these beans, like any other vanilla beans, contain 
a few flavoring elements which dissipate under 
baking and freezing temperatures. 


So, in making Aromanilla, these more sensitive 
solids of the bean are replaced with similar but 
sturdier flavoring solids from vegetable sources. 
Thus, when you use Aromanilla, all the flavoring 
elements remain intact through the oven, kettle or 
freezer. Your finished goods will have the full 


Aromanilla 


Imitation Vanilla Flavor 
6 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 13 





HELPING CUSTOMERS IMPROVE THE TASTE OF THEIR GOODS SINCE i901 


eisai PONE Cire Scceteenipenien 


balance, the mellow richness of the Mexican Vanilla 
Bean. 

Why not try Aromanilla now? We are so sure that 
it will help improve the palate-appeal of your goods 
that we are offering a trial 
supply with a money-back 
guarantee. Place your order 
by using the coupon below; 
and if, after using Aroman- 
illa, it doesn’t meet with your 
approval, return the unused 
portion collect and we'll 
gladly refund your money. 





PALATE-APPEAL 


the subtie insistency 

of balanced fiavor, 

that mokes a cus- 
tomer eat more. 





I'd like to try Aromanilla under money-back agreement as — 
explained above. Please place my trial order for: 


[) | pint concentrate ( = 2 gals. Ready to Use*) $ 8.00 | 
CJ | gal. concentrate ( — 16 gals. Ready to Use*) 52.00 
* Dilute with water. 
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Street. 
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Company | 
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City Zone State | 
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Pioneers in Egg Dehydration, we offer the Confectionery 
Trade first quality Albumen in the following forms: 


FROZEN WHITE « FLAKE ALBUMEN *« POWDERED ALBUMEN 
SPRAY ALBUMEN «+ also EGG YOLK: FROZEN OR DRIED 


Send for samples! 


DOMESTIC EGG PRODUCTS, INC. (a subsidiary of DOUGHNUT CORP. OF america) 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Plants at: witcHITA FALLS 


, CHICKASHA 
Texas Oklahoma 


McKENZIE 
Tennessee 


NASHVILLE 
Tennessee 
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KRAFI 
MILK PRODUCTS 


for confectioners 





Help make candy 


Extra DELICIOUS 
Extra SMOOTH 
Extra NOURISHING 


KRAFT MILK PRODUCTS 


are 
- dependable 


- uniform 





* easy to use 


Call or write your nearest Kraft office 
Industrial Food Products 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
General Offices: 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago (90), Ill. 
New York «+ San Francisco « Atlanta 
Minneapolis + Denison, Texas 
Branches in principal cities 
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WCSA Holds 32nd Annual Convention: 
Meets at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 


HE 32nd annual convention of the Western Confec- 

tionery Salesmen’s Ass’n being held December 5-7 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago is the first convention 
of national scope to be held by the association since 
decontrol of vital raw materials and prices, says Walter 
A. Rau, WCSA secretary-treasurer. 


Anticipating a more abundant supply of candy, it is 
felt the convention will be of utmost importance. The 
WCSA is one of the largest organizations representing 
candy salesmen and brokers, and its members travel in 
every state. The convention program jollows: 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 
10:00 a.m.: Registration in Room 118. 
2:00 p.m.: Opening session in West Room. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6 
10:00 a.m.: Session in West Room. 
2:00 p.m.: Session in West Room. 
3:30 p.m.: Opening meeting to which all candy salesmen, brokers, 
and manufacturers are invited. In West Room. Guest 
speaker: James F. MulCahy, NCA’s merchandising 
director, whose subject will be ‘Balanced Selling for 
Merchandising Candy.” 
Annual gala stag party in Grand Ball Room. Speakers 
include: Roberth H. W. Welch, Jr., NCA vice-president 
and vice-president and sales manager of James O. 
Welch Co., Cambridge, Mass.; and C. M. McMillan, 
executive-secretary of the National Candy Wholesalers 
Ass’n, Inc. Mr. Welch’s talk will be “It’s Our Ball.” 
Mr. McMillan will discuss NCWA. 
LADIES’ PROGRAM 
: Luncheon at the Lake Shore Club. Guest speaker: 
Florence Bourke Ellis, prominent book reviewer and 
humorist. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Final business session in West Room. 
installation of officers. 
:00 p.m.: Annual dinner dance. 


7:00 p.m.: 


10:00 a.m.; Election and 


Election and installation of new officers will take place 
at the final business session on Saturday. Candidates for 
the 1947 slate are as follows: For president, Bernard A. 
Hirsch and A. E. Erickson; for 1st vice-president, Lester 
E. Netterstrom and L. J. Maschka; for 2nd vice-president, 
Henry J. Blommer, Felix D. Bright, James A. Hasburgh, 
O. T. Wolin and J. J. Zachary; for secretary-treasurer, 
Walter A. Rau and Jack Rubey. 

Present officers are: Jos. H. Kenworth, president; 
Bernard B. Hirsch, vice-president; Lester E. Netterstrom, 
2nd vice-president; Walter A. Rau, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the convention committee are: Warren B. 
Durgin, chairman, Robert N. Amster, E. Wendell Brooks, 
Axel W. Carlson, A. R. Casebolt, Fred W. Findeisen, Geo. 
W. Gronberg, Sydney Z. Hoffmann, Arnold Langher, Ben 
P. Lindberg, Gilbert J. Long, Lou Leckband, Adolph 
Loeb, J. D. McLean, Max J. Pinski, Jack Rubey, Chas. A. 
Schweik, Edw. W. Scott, Ralph Unger, and Norman Van 
Bramer. 
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CONFECTIONERS . . . Use BUTEX for 
the "butter-like" taste in your candies 
BUTEX BUTTER FLAVOR 


@ Prevents rancidity resulting from fat content 
@ Requires no cold storage 

@ |s adaptable to all recipes 

@ Reduces ingredient costs 


Your inquiry is invited. When writing ask for 
our kitchen-tested recipes. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED G. ORCUTT, Naperville, Illinois 


Weber & Mollner,. Ltd. 


Vanufacturing Food Chemists 
2726-40 San Fernando Rd 











Los Angeles 41, Calif 
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New High Speed 
SPECIALITY 
NUT ROASTER 


\/, the lab H 
SAVES( {2 the fuel. IMPROVES/( 9uclity 


Vg the roasting oil Appearance 


Two Bags—250 Pounds of Nuts—Every 12 to 15 Minutes! 


Fourteen years of development. work have produced this sew high- 
speed, two-bag SPECIALITY NUT ROASTER. Nuts start to roast im- 
mediately when immersed . . . they absorb less oil and therefore are 
crisper and tenderer. High speed roasting gives the oil no chance to 
break down .. . there is no discarded or scrap oil . . . filtering is not 
necessary ... and the oil when properly rotated stays like new. Pro- 
duction rate is sufficiently high to permit the use of a quantity of oil 
equal to the capacity of the unit in one day. Particles settle into 
skillfully designed cold zone where they cannot burn and can easily 





be removed. TWO-BAG UNIT 
SPECIALITY COOLING TABLES designed to cool the nuts and keep son’ = te t wee Ly va" an, Po tae 
up with the roaster. WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION. eights from 53/2" (regular) to 36". 


OTHER FRYERS FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


SPECIALITIES APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
341 EAST OHIO STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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merica’s Gift to the World 


Most of the world has gotten a new conception of 
candy since the American service man spread slang, 
swing and confectionery around the globe. Until 
then, most foreign candy was either so expensive 
only the rich could afford it or so bad not even the 
poor would touch it. 

Fine quality candy at a low price is strictly an 
American idea, founded on the American candy 
manufacturer’s wide and intelligent use of corn 
syrup, confectioners starches and dextrose sugar. 


* CONFECTIONERS STARCHES x 
* CONFECTIONERS CRYSTAL 3 STAR CORN SYRUP x 
Pe ia | * CERELOSE...DEXTROSE SUGAR x 


Corn Products Sales Company - 17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Christmas, 1946 


Dear Friend: 


One of the things we like best about Christmas is 
the fine opportunity it gives us to extend warm 
and friendly greetings to all our friends. 


Throughout the year, we have shared many bur- 
dens together. This, we feel, has brought us all 
closer together than ever before. It adds a deeper 
meaning to Christmas iteelf. 


In the year which lies ahead, we are sure that we, 
working together, will be able to make it a wonder- 
ful year, Certainly, we can assure you that all our 
efforts will be aimed to that purpose. 


Sincerely yours, 


POLAK & SCHWARZ, INC. 


CG fnarcen~ 


Sales Manager 


POLAK & SCHWARZ, INC. 
667 Washington Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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September Dollar Sales Up 9% Over Last Year: 
$445,000,000 Estimated Earned in 9 Months 


ANUFACTURERS’ dollar sales of confectionery 

during September were up 9 per cent over Sep- 
tember of last year and 16 per cent over August of this 
year, reports J. C. Capt, director of the census. For the 
first three quarters of the year dollar sales were 1 per cent 
under those of the corresponding period of 1945. Data 
are based on reports from 293 manufacturers located 
throughout ihe country. 


Total candy sales by all manufacturers in the country 
for the first nine months of this vear are estimated at 


about $445,000,000. 


September sales in pounds, as reported by 128 manu- 
facturers, were down | per cent from last year, but the 
dollar value increased 7 per cent. The rise in dollar sales 
was due principally to an average price increase of 2 
cents per pound, from 24.8 cents to 26.8 cents. Compar- 
ing the first 9 months of this year with the corresponding 
period of 1945, poundage sales were off 7 per cent 
whereas dollar sales remained at about the same level 
as in 1945. 


Manu facturer-Retailers Up 2 


According to the analysis dollar sales for manufac- 
turer-retailers and “other manufacturers” in September 
1946 showed increases of 9 and 14 per cent respectively 
over September of last year while sales of manufacturers 
of chocolate products competitive with confectionery 
dropped 6 per cent. In the month-to-month comparison. 
September with August, manufacturers of chocolate 
products competitive with confectionery were up 43 per 
cent, and “other manufacturers” 13 per cent. Manufac- 
turer-retailers reported a decline of 14 per cent. For the 
year-to-date comparison, the first 9 months of this year 
compared with the corresponding period of .last year. 
dollar sales of manufacturer-retailers were up 2 per cent: 
manufacturers of chocolate products competitive with 
confectionery were up 11 per cent; however, sales of 
“other manufacturers” decreased 4 per cent. 


The September 1946-September 1945 comparison of 
dollar sales of “other manufacturers” by areas revealed 
substantial increases in most areas, lowa-Missouri lead- 
ing with an increase of 69 per cent, followed by Minne- 
sota-North Dakota-South Dakota-Nebraska with 40 per 
cent. Three areas reported decreased sales, Washington- 
Oregon, off 28 per cent. Virginia-West Virginia-North 
Carolina, 12 per cent, and New York, 4 per cent. Com- 
paring September with August, the usual seasonal upward 
trend was noted in most areas, with the most pronounced 
gains being reported in the lowa-Missouri area, 124 per 
cent; Minnesota-North Dakota-South Dakota-Nebraska. 
59 per cent; and Massachusetts 38 per cent. The Ohio- 
Indiana and Washington-Oregon areas remained at 
approximately the same levels, whereas Pennsylvania. 
New York and the Virginia-West Virginia-North Caro- 
lina area reported decreases in sales of 3, 6, and 9 per 
cent, respectively. Four of the five states which account 
for the major portion of dollar sales reported the follow- 
ing decreases for the year-to-date 1946 over 1945: Illinois. 
1 per cent; California, 2,pér cent: New York, 10 per 
cent; and Pennsylvania. 17 per cent. In contrast, Massa- 
chusetts reported a 4 per cent increase in sales. 


®@ Official representatives of all major sugar using 
groups are conferring in Washington on ways to 


ease the critical shortages for the 1947 period. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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“Chocolate Bits” Popular. with Consumer: 
Survey Reveals Percentage Breakdown 


RECENT survey conducted by the INDIANAPOLIS 

Stak reveals the popularity of chocolate bits for use 
in home meals. In spite oi the shortage of chocolate 
on the market, the survey indicates 48 per cent or 67,401 
home cooks in the Indianapolis area use bits whenever 
they can get them. 

Preference indicated by the survey shows Nestlé serv- 
ing 50.1 per cent or 33,767 families. Rockwood has 
consumer preference of 22.6 per cent or 15,233 families. 
Hershey is third with 13.1 per cent or 8,830 families. 
Baker is chosen by 5.2 per cent or 3,505 families. Toll 
House retail distribution rates 3.9 per cent or 2,629 
families. 

Twelve other brands listed in the survey account for 
a total consumer preference of less than nine-tenths of 
l per cent. 4.2 per cent or 2.831 families have no pref- 
erence, probably the result of supply difficulty. 


At the time the survey was made Nestlé had 35.5 
per cent independent grocery store distribution; Rock- 
wood 23 per cent; Hershey 2.5 per cent; Baker 1.5 per 
cent; and Toll House 1 per cent. 


This distribution is not constant, however, because 
supply and delivery have been spotty. Most grocers 
said they would take nearly every brand they could get, 
and that any brand on the shelf would move quickly. 


A study made within income groups indicates users 
fall off sharply from high to low. The $50-and-up 
rental group shows 61.6 per cent or 21,068 families. 
The $40 to $50 bracket has 55 per cent users or 16,187 
families. The $30 to $40 rental group carries 49.3 per 
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THE VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Makers of 


HI-GLOG0 


THE SENSATIONAL COOLING TUNNEL BELTING 

AS WELL AS THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BELT- 

ING & SPECIALTIES FOR THE CANDY INDUSTRY 
WISH ALL THEIR FRIENDS 


A Vergy Merry Christmas 
and 


A Happy & Prosperous New Year 
VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


5303 No. Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


cent or 15,091 families. And in the less than $30 group 
there is 32.7 per cent or 15,055 families. 


o 


Of all families questioned in the survey, 67,401 or 48 
per cent were users of chocolate bits, while 72,900 
families or 52 per cent were non-users. 


@ A recent consumer survey issued by the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, in which consumer buy- 
ing habits and preferences were established by 
means of a questionnaire answered by 5,094 fam- 
ilies within the city limits, shows the following 
results regarding candy bars: 


Candy Bars—Men-(73.6%) 


SINE cidicnnseilicsitindinns he 60.4% 
|, ee ae ena SS 
BE CRN wicinnictittinnnntserntdintenicl 7.6% 
Candy Bars—Women and Children-(79.6% ) 
ND - sintntenincstimiaiubiicia sihbchaabsiboctesslith 63.0% 
ID bdesinsisosienisiennslbecdeintslinpiiriapaieie 8.5% 


Milky Way 


® Average weekly earnings in confectionery manu- 
facture for August were $34.83, the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor reports. This 3.7 per cent up from July, 
1946, and 15.5 per cent up from August, 1945. Av- 
erage weekly hours worked total 39.6, up 3.0 per 
cent from July, 1946, and 0.2 per cent from August, 
1945. Average hourly earning were 85.9 cents, up 
0.8 per cent from July, 1946, and 15.2 per cent from 
August, 1946. 
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How to Select Efficient Candy Salesgirls 


Gus personnel in candy stores 
should possess distinctive sales 
personalities, be particularly careful 
in dress and personal cleanliness, 
and—if at all possible—never be 
transferred into the candy depart- 
ment from another department of the 
store, a special MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER survey in retail outlets 
throughout the United States reveals. 


Instruction of sales personnel in 
proper selling methods, sanitary 
handling of candy, and economical 
stock turnover was also almost 
unanimously recommended by the 
candy buyers in THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER’S survey. 


7 to I Ratio 

Most candy buyers—a _seven-to- 
one ratio, in fact—state they deem 
a definite “type” of sales person 
best fitted to sell candy. Although 
opinions vary among the individual 
buyers, consensus indicates the 
“ideal” type should be a neat ap- 
pearing, soft-spoken, well mannered 
girl. If the girl is not neat herself, 
the buyers feel, she will not keep 
her department neat and attractive, 
either. 


Several chain store buyers indicate 
their ideal type is a tall, blonde, 
pleasant girl who has an intelligent 
look and will keep the customer’s 
interest in mind. 


Department store buyers indicate 
preference for a medium tall, slender 
girl between 18 and 35 years of 
age. One store with six girls in its 
candy department finds it preferable 
to have four of the girls between 17 
and 22 years of age, one in the 
30’s, and one over 40. Basis for 
this age-group selection is that the 
store caters to many elderly custo- 
mers who, the store feels, would 
rather be waited on by an under- 
standing older person than by a 
younger clerk. A Chicago depart- 
ment store buyer, on the other hand, 
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By CLYDE C. HALL 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


feels younger sales girls are pre- 
ferred by older customers in his 
store. 

Personal cleanliness on the part 
of candy clerks is absolutely essen- 
tial, the buyers all agree. Cleanliness 
not only invites sales, they feel, but 
it also prevents customers from not 
buying because of being afraid to 
have a certain clerk wait on them. 


Dental Care Important 
Teeth should be kept in good 


condition, also, to help counteract 
the ill-founded, adverse {fetish on the 
part of some individuals that candy 
is harmful to the teeth. 


To counteract aleo the similar 
fetish that candy will cause obesity, 
clerks should not be too heavy them- 
selves. 

Girls with an attractive complexion 
and fine skin are also recommended. 

Wearing of nail polish by candy 
salesgirls does not have too great an 
effect on candy purchases, the buyers 
reveal. They do feel, however, that, 
if nail polish is worn, it should not 
be too vivid and should be put on 


properly. 
Well Groomed Hair 


Similar preference for conserva- 
tism in appearance is likewise indi- 
cated in the recommendation that 
girls have natural colored hair and 
keep it well groomed. Blondes are, 
in general, preferred because they 
seem to radiate cleanliness. Although 
wearing of hairnets is, in general, 
not mandatory, the buyers indicate 
the girls should so care for their 
hair that no loose hair falls on the 
counter, or on the candy and that 
no part of the hair itself touches 
the candy. 

Buyers have definite opinions on 
the “special temperament” or “indi- 
vidual traits” to look for im hiring 
and working with candy sales girls, 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER’S recent sales survey shows. The 


replies indicate 87.5 per cent of the 
buyers prefer a girl with a “pleasant 
personality” and both a willingness 
and ability to learn “suggestive sell- 
ing.” 

Typical answers to the question 
on desired temperament and traits 
also provide additional informative 
data as follows: 


1.—“I like a girl who can look 
you straight in the eye when she is 
talking to you—one who can re- 
member what you tell her five min- 
utes later,” a New York buyer states. 


2.—“She should not be too quick 
to fly off the handle,” says an In- 
dianapolis variety store buyer. 


Must Have Patience 
3.—‘“She should be able to have 


patience with the customer,” an 
Indiana chain store buyer suggests. 
5 


4.—“In addition to ability to 
learn suggestive selling without high 
pressure, the girl should be able to 
wrap neatly and quickly and be 
helpful to her customers,” a Phila- 
delphia department store buyer 
asserts. 


5.—“She should have a decided 
ability to show merchandise at its 
best,” says a Massachusetts buyer. 


6.—“I find a rather high strung, 
nervous person makes a better clerk, 
as all our sales are built on speed 
and efficiency,” a Seattle buyer in- 
dicates. “Until we are able to have 
more sales people this is the only 
type we can use for maximum re- 
sults. This attitude, however, must 
also be combined with a fair degree 
of accuracy.” 


Transferring sales girls into the 
candy department from another de- 
partment of the store meets with 
disapproval of fully 75 per cent of 
the buyers. Only 12.5 per cent feel 
that “it depends upon the individual 
girl herself,” and the remaining 12.5 
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per cent either feel it is immaterial 
or have no opinion on its advisa- 
bility. 


Typical replies for not transferring 
girls include: 


1.—‘Positively no,” says a Phila- 
delphia store buyer. “Neither regu- 
larly nor temporarily. Transferred 
girls usually are not satisfactory. A 
candy department has more work 
and detail than other departments 
have. Transfers usually gripe about 
too much work.” 


2.—“No,” says a Washington 
buyer. “Frankly, in our store we 
have a caste system. The lovely, 
sraart, young girls wish to become 
career women in a more important 
department. So we would rather 
have new girls from other stores or 
girls who are just beginning and 
train them ourselves.” 


3.—‘“In most cases not,” asserts a 
Cincinnati chain store buyer. “Candy 
is a food and must be handled dif- 
ferently than other merchandise in 
the store.” 

4.—‘No,” replies a Syracuse, 
N. Y., buyer. “I find you can train 
girls better if they have had no 
contacts in the store. They adapt 
themselves better and are not always 


telling you what was done in another 
department.” 


5.—“No,” insists a Holyoke, 
Mass., buyer. “Transferred girls do 
not know enough about selling candy 
or about quality.” 


6.—“No,” comments a Chicago 
department store buyer. “It might 
be satisfactory to transfer a girl 
from a grocery department into the 
candy department, but other girls 
do not prove satisfactory. Candy is 
a food that requires special haridling, 
and the department also has a lot 
more work than other departments.” 


Training Essential 


Training in both “suggestive sell- 
ing” and proper selling methods is 
unanimously recommended by candy 
buyers, the survey indicates. Al- 
though the buyers generally agree 
“pushing” and “high pressure” sell- 
ing methods are ill-advised, they 
feel sales girls should be well enough 
informed to help customers make 
decisions through helpful sugges- 
tions. 


“A careful explanation to the sales 
girls as to why they should suggest 
related items will usually help make 
sales,” is the suggestion—typical of 


the answers received in the survey 
—of a Philadelphia buyer. “If you 
first sell the item to the sales girl 
and she herself is sold on the idea, 
she will sell the item to her custo- 
mers,” another typical report, from 
an Ohio chain store buyer, suggests. 


Other recommendations include: 


1.—Employing interested sales 
girls who are intelligently instructed 
on merchandise. 


2.—Training of sales girls through 
cooperative sales study. 


3.—Displaying in large quantities 
items desired to move. When custo- 
mers see pleasant sales girls hand- 
ling large displays, buying interest 
is stimulated. 


Emphasis on sanitary handling of 
candy is also unanimously recom- 
mended by the buyers. Although 
handling equipment, such as candy 
tongs, is difficult to obtain, the 
buyers generally insist unwrapped 
candy should not be handled by 
hand. If equipment is not available, 
candy—especially uncupped choco- 
lates—should be picked up with pro- 
tecting wax paper. Scoops should 
always be used for bulk candy. If 
the sales girl happens to be cleaning 





ICE CREAM 
TOPPINGS 


MARSHMALLOW 
BUTTERSCOTCH 
CARAMEL SUNDAE 
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“NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS” 


CANDY MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


NOUGAT WHIP 
HAND ROLL CREME 
X-L CARAMEL PASTE 
VAC-MILK 
VAC-CREAM 

BIG "3" JELL POWDER 
BON BON SHINO 
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the cases, she should wash her hands 
before waiting on customers. Candy 
should also be handled to avoid 
bruising. The girls themselves should 
wear clean uniforms, carefully 
brush and file their nails, and afford 
an invitingly wholesome appearance. 
If hair nets are not worn, attractive 


be designated as “cleaning day.” 
No matter what happens, the cases 
are cleaned on the inside on that 
particular day. The outside, top, and 
glass doors are, however, cleaned 
daily. An Iowa chain store suggests 
a daily inspection and recording of 
findings on a chart. A Seattle de- 





on request. 





REPRINTS OF THIS SURVEY are available from THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER at 20 cents each. 
this highly informative and valuable survey data are already extensive, 
readers are urged to send their requests as soon as possible. 
address, The Editor, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 64, Illinois. 


As advance requests for 
Please 


Special bulk prices will be sent 








head bands are suggested to help 
keep the hair in place and prevent 
it from touching or dropping onto 
the candy. 


Maintenance of sanitary cases 


and displays is recommended ac- 
cording to plans found most suitable 
in individual stores. A New York 
store suggests one day each week 


partment store assigns responsibility 
to specific girls for cleanliness and 
order of specific cases, tray, and 
jars. A Chicago department store 
recommends cleaning twice a week, 
if possible. 

To impress upon sales girls the 
essentiality of sanitary displays, an 
Indiana variety store buyer, in cases 


of negligence, asks the sales girl to 
come around to the front of the 
display cases and shows her their 
appearance as her customers see it. 
Another buyer asks negligent clerks 
if they would like to buy candy 
from a dirty case; the matter-of- 
fact question usually brings greater 
effort. 


A Philadelphia department store 
also reports it emphasizes sanitation 
by giving all food clerks a medical 
examination on beginning employ- 
ment at the store and a foHow-up 
examination every six months by a 
resident physician. 

Because of consumer eagerness for 
candy and the relatively short sup- 
ply, turnover of stock is not—al 
present—the problem of before the 
war. Buyers generally feel, however. 
that clerks should be instructed to 
keep candy moving according to its 
freshness. Stocks received first should 
be so displayed and arranged that 
they can be sold first and be easily 
accessible from stacks and cases. 
Early reordering and_ continual 
knowledge of stocks on hand are 
also recommended. When fresh trays 
are brought up from stock rooms, 
check should be made that freshest 





Hard Candy Machine 


For producing all hard candies of 


Balls 


Kisses 


One operator spins direct to machine. 
Capacities 3000 to 10,000 pounds. 
Our Model E incorporates all the 


developments of previous experience 


The Automatic 


Model E 


spherical shape. 


Barrels 
Eggs 


Olives, etc. 


A Ten to One Favorite. 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
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. A flavor identical with that of butter in taste, aroma 
and sales appeal. The cow is the source of both 
butter and EXTRIN. 


2. A flavor that won't cook out or bake out. EXTRIN 


3. A product made from natural, wholesome ingre- 
dients — not a chemical, not a synthetic. EXTRIN 
is made from sweet cream, sweet cream buttermilk, 
egg yolk, lecithin, sale and essential oils. 

4. An economical flavoring. A 40-lb. tub of EXTRIN 
imparts as much true flavor as 6,400 Ibs. of pure 
creamery butter. In flavoring cost, this, including act 
your cost of shortening, is less than half the price * 
of butter, no more than that of ordinary butter 


Dependable uniformity. EXTRIN’S strength and Bo 
quality are always the same. 3 e 
An easy-to-use flavor. EXTRIN requires no change > as 
in your formula or in your operations. 

. A product that will keep. EXTRIN is guaranteed 

to stay fresh for at least 6 mon 
8. A product on which you take no chances. EXTRIN 
is sold on a basis of satisfaction-or-money-back. 

If you are using a product that does not do for you 
as much as EXTRINeAAe, you owe it to yourself to 
order an 8 Ib. trial tub (sufficient for 242 tons of 
dough) at our risk. Cost is $18.90 f.0.b. New York. 
Your money back if not 100% satisfied. 


EXTRIN FOODS, INC., 70 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
; EXTRIN FOODS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
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candy is also kept until last in stock- 
room. Checking of regular stock 
sheets at least weekly is suggested. 

Suggestions of sales girls should 
always be given appropriate consid- 
eration, the buyers agree. Personal 
review and discussion of such sug- 
gestions can frequently lead to at- 
tractive displays and valuable mer- 
chandising plans. Both suggestions 
and criticisms should be encouraged, 
the buyers state. If the idea cannot 
be adopted, the girl should be given 
a logical explanation for the reason. 
Important information also can be 
obtained from the sales girls on the 
quality of the candy being sold, on 
customers’ opinions, and on service 
the store renders. 

A Chicago department store buyer 
suggests sales girls be asked to jot 
down their ideas and suggestions on 
slips of paper as they occur and drop 
the slips in a box under the counter. 
Special forms should be avoided, 
as the girls often hesitate to make 
suggestions because of fear of filling 
out the form incorrectly. Informality 
should feature the notes, he also 
recommends, as many girls will 
shrink from attempting a formal or 
elaborate presentation because of 
the time involved and also because 


of diffidence. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


output of 70.2 per cent was achieved 
by firms producing at least 10,000,- 
000 pounds of candy a year. A 
tendency also was noted for lower- 
priced goods to be produced by 
larger operators and _ higher-priced 
goods by medium and smaller firms. 
Larger producers, also, freauently 
showed nationwide distribution of 
goods, while smaller manufacturers 
reported a relatively high degree of 
concentration in the local market 
area. 


Candy Jobber 


In the study of outlets, the survey 
finds the candy jobber for years has 
been the leading outlet for candy 
manufacturers. Only in the North- 
east and North Central regions, how- 
ever, have producers sold most of 
their output through this channel. 
Sales to jobbers represented 55 per 
cent of output of Northeast pro- 
ducers, 52.7 per cent of North Cen- 
tral, 32.9 of Southern, 22.4 per cent 
of Pacific, and 11.4 per cent of Moun- 
tain producers. 


Chain stores represented 18.8 per 


cent of national sales, with the North- 
east and Pacific sections leading. 
Sales to retailers other than chains 
averaged 16.4 per cent. Producers 
sales to independents ranged from 
11.1 per cent in the Northeast to 45.1 
per cent in the South and 68.2 per 
cent in the Mountain area. 





Thanks for Write-Up 


Thank you kindly for your nice 
write-up of our product. We have 
had in mind for some time just the 
improvement you suggest on the 
setup and figure on the glazed box. 
We have had great difficulty in get- 
ting our orders filled for these boxes 
and, consequently, hope that the 
paper shortage will ease up soon. 
We can then ship more of this style 
package. 

-Illinois 
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CONFECTIONER'S BRIEFS 





@ The Associated Retail Confectioners convention 
for 1947 will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 25-28. Those planning to attend are urged to 
make reservations early, as there is no evidence 
that the housing shortage will be materially re- 
lieved by that time, Secretary W. D. Blatner sug- 


gests. 


STANLEY LEWY 
(right) and Richard 
Werth (left) who 
were recently made 
district managers 
for the Universal 
Match Corp. They 
will serve at New 
Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati, respectively. 





@ The Dilling Candy Co., Indianapolis, is planning 
a novel sales campaign for the Indianapolis In- 
dustrial Exposition. The talk will be issued by an 
electronic device. 


@ Sales training classes for 40,000 to 50,000 sales- 
men of wholesalers across the nation are being 
planned by candy manufacturers and wholesalers, 
James F. MulCahy, NCA’s merchandising director 
told meetings of candy executives in New York 


and Boston recently. William H. Maichle, Beech 
Nut Packing Co., presided at New York and Rich- 
ard W. Clare, New England Confectionery Co., at 
Boston. 

The program is in anticipation of a rapid return 
to a highly competitive buyers’ market and expand- 
ing sales. Efforts are being directed in the pro- 
gram toward increasing wholesale selling by teach- 
ing salesmen to pay more attention to the reselling 
problems of the retailers with whom they do busi- 
ness. Effectiveness of this approach was illustrated 
by Mr. MulCahy with results of the Detroit sur- 
vey. 

Assignments of trading area coordinators for New 
York City and state were announced by Clarence 
O. Matheis, chairman of the NCA distribution com- 
mittee. Manufacturers named for the New York 
City area include: Samuel D. Fried, Up-To-Date 
Candy Co.; Charles D. Payne, Wallace & Co.; and 
William H. Maichle, Beech Nut Packing Co., who 
will also assist throughout the state. Wholesaler 
coordinator named for the New York City area is 
Irving Cohen, Bard & Margolas, Brooklyn. Donald 
F. Crane, Fairy Play Caramels, Inc., Johnson City, 
N. Y. was named state coordinator. 

Massachusetts coordinators named following the 
Boston meeting are: Henry W. Van Gustel, Walter 
Baker Co., Boston, as the manufacturing represen- 
tative: and Albert M. Pierce, Gillman-Moffatt Co., 
Worchester, Mass., as wholesaler representative. 


® Praise for manufacturing confectioners’ recogni- 
tion of sanitary standards was recently given by 
Israel Weinstein, New York Health Commissioner, 





We kno 


Where apples ripen 

on the bough in the nation’s great 
apple-growing states — Speas 

plants are located to assure a 

constant supply of the best in each region. 
In these fine, modern plants apples 

are processed into SPEAS APPLE PRODUCTS— 
famous to American manufacturers for 

three generations. 


NUTRL-JEL CONFECTO-JEL 
Powdered Pectin A powdered Pec- 


for making jams, tin product for 
jellies, preserves. making better jel- 
lied candies. 
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in a speech to 125 candy manufacturers in the New 
York City Board of Health building recently. He 
presented a 10-point program of “good housekeep- 
ing” practices which include: raw material con- 
trol, plant sanitation, equipment, rodent and insect 
elimination, general housekeeping, self-inspection 
program, elimination of filth in every step of manu- 
facturing, shelf life, laboratory control, and_ per- 
sonal habits of food handlers. Dr. Weinstein prom- 
ised his greatest cooperation but “flatly stated” 
that those candy plants guilty of minimum sanitary 
standards must either “clean up or close up.” 

Sharing the platform with Dr. Weinstein, were 
Gerald S. Doolin, NCA sanitation director who 
showed three films on rodent and insect control, 
and Charles R. Adelson, Delson Candy Co., New 
York, locai chairman of NCA’s sanitary advisory 
committee for New York and sanitation committee 
chairman of the Ass’n of Manufacturers of Confec- 
tionery and Chocolate. 


@ Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa., an- 
nounces appointment of Robert G. Kenny as broker 
of bulk goods in metropolitan New York. 


GEORGE F. WALLBURG, treasurer of W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Boston, presents orchid corsage to Miss Mary Hurley, head 
of Schrafft's sample room, on completion of 50 years’ continuous 
service. Other gifts to Miss Hurley included: a $1,000 check 
from the company, 50 American Beauty roses from Schrafft's 
Quarter Century Club, a bouquet containing a tidy sum of 
money from the factory and office employees, a silver pin from 
the Women’s Club, a cash gift and a gold box containing a golden 
chain of greeting cards from every member of the sales depart- 
ment. Schrafft's entire factory personnel attended the ceremon- 
ies. Speeches were made by William V. Wallburg. president; 
George F. Wallburg. Quarter Century Club president; F. A. von 
Liebermann, general superintendent: Pryor Goodwin, assistant 
superintendent; George M. Crouse, assistant sales manager: and 
Agnes Loud, Women’s Club president. 
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The 
Instant and Continuous 


Fondant Machine 


Confection Machine Sales Co. 


30 NO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 














rr "7 
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tts the KNOW-HOW ” 
gained in more than 
Half-a-Century that makes 
the name WILBOR mean 
Quality Chocolate 





BERNESE FONDANT CHOCOLATE COATING 
An exclusive blend of superior grade beans. Finely 


milled and processed for utmost smoothness. A ; 
rich chocolate flavor with a delightful after-taste. j 








WILBORS 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


WILBUR-SUCHARD CHOCOLATE CO., INC 
LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUCCESSOR TO H O WILBUR & SONS, INC 
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DETECTO 
SCALES 


There’s a precision-ac 
ific weighing : 
The ee helps increase geodacton. a 
poten you maximum accuracy by — 
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DETECTO 
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ALUMI 
SPEED SCALE . 


increased production 
pA cost! One —s. 
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does as muc o. : 
operators with or al 
scales. Sturdy, prec et 
built, super-accurare: 
Ends overweight losses. 


Write for circular. 


DETECTO-SCALES - inc. 


MAKERS OF FINE SCALES Since t8900 


(112 MAIN STREET + BROOKLYN 1, W. Y. 


SCALE ENGINEERS tm ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















WE CAN BLEND A 


of Rekelo} W.Wa - 


FOR YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The Hooton Chocolate Company has 
the experienced personnel, the ability, 
and the facilities to create for you a 
chocolate that will measure up to your 
requirements for flavor, body and 
color. Quality since !897. 


Ice Cream ~- Confectionery - Baking 
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@ The Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind., 
began its first series of national consumer adver- 
tising with a recent issue of Collier’s. 


@ The Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa., 
announces appointment of former sales. manager, 
C. S. Grube as vice-president and general sales 
manager, 


@ The Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $4,000,000, 
it is reported by the local county recorder’s office. 


@ The Busy Bee Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., exec- 
utive vice-president, R. T. Hensley, has been 
named Missouri state chairman of the 1947 “March 
o’ Dimes.” 





COLONIAL HOUSE CANDIES, New York City. recently played 

host to Dorothy Kilgallen, noted columnist and radio star. Miss 

Kilgallen is pictured in front of company store with Colonial 
House's president, John Coppedge, Jr., during plant tour. 


® Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, is open- 
ing a modern, streamlined candy plant on Belmont 
and Kilbourn Avenues. Construction is of glass- 
brick and stone. Completely air-conditioned, in- 
coming air is washed, humidified, and brought to 
exactly the right temperature for production and 
working needs. 

Sanitation is stressed throughout, even to auto- 
matic sanitization of workers clothes. Many new 
safety features have been added, and interior paint- 
ing is designed to promote safe working conditions. 

The plant, equipped with the latest machinery 
available, is located on one floor. An “endless” pro- 
duction line is used. Materials enter one side of the 
plant and the finished product leaves the other. 


@ The Goldberg Candy Co., Canton, Ohio, mourns 
the loss hy death of R. A. Federman. Mr. Federman 
was the former owner of the company. 


@ Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, has a net income 
for the first nine-month period of $419,889, or $1.05 
each on 500,000 shares, compared with $164,494, or 
41 cents a share for the same period last year. 


@ The Cook Chocolate Company is moving to its 
new plant at 4825 S. Rockwell St., Chicago, says 
R. I. Johonnot, vice-president in charge of sales. 


@ NCA’s first balanced selling “test” class for 
wholesalers’ salesmen met last month in Baltimore. 
Its 20 enrolled salesmen were taught by Forest 
Lawton, supervisor of Distributive Education, of 
the Baltimore Board of Education. Sales train- 
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“Seamless” 


Copper Candy Kettles 


We specialize in the manufacture 
and repair of all types of copper 
steam jacket and open fire kettles. 


A. Berry Coprer Works 


Master Coppersmiths 
249 W. Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 
Telephone: CAnal 6-4427 
ESTABLISHED 1907 








ing classes will be conducted throughout the na- 
tion, and each wholesaler’s salesman completing 
the course will be awarded a certificate, says James 
F. Mulcahy, NCA’s merchandising director. 


ANTHONY FAC- 
CHINO, chairman 
and managing di- 
rector of Facchino’s 
Purity Biscuits, Ltd.. 
Birmingham, _Eng- 
land recently ar- 
rived in the U.S. 
aboard the “Queen 
Elizabeth” on her 
maiden voyage. He 
was accompanied 
by his brother Dom- 
inic Facchino, sales 
director of company. 





@ Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., offered 
$1,000 to the first four representatives who pur- 
chased planes to cover their territory, Taking 
quick advantage of the offer were Joe Greene, 
Kansas City; Tom Peake, Denver; Joe Varner. 
Boise, Idaho; and Tom White, San Diego. 


© Hooper’s Chocolates, Alameda, Cal., are expand- 
ing into retail trade. Gordon and Barbara Hooper 
recently announced the acquisition of a store at 
Park and Central Avenues, in this city. 
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How to Put a Strangle Hold 
On Cleaning Costs! 


In modern Oakite-Steam Detergent cleaning you will 
find today’s best answer to low-cost, efficient plant 
sanitation because you bring into play these two vital 
elements of grime removal; steam heat and steam 
impact. Harness these two elements to the powerful 
detergent action of a specialized Oakite cleaning ma- 
terial and you have an effective combination that saves 
time and effort to keep maintenance cleaning costs 
way down. 


You can see Oakite Steam Detergent cleaning in 
action on your own equipment merely by dropping a 
line to your nearby Oakite Technical Service Rep- 
resentative. Or write us direct. There will be no 
cost or obligation. Investigate Oakite-Steam Deter- 
gent cleaning today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36¢ bene St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Repr ly Located in All Principal 
Cities of the aed States and Conodo 


OAKITE 5:««'“CLEANING 


LS - METHODS -SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN| 








TRUTASTE FLAVORS +++ Real Hatures Own 





Zestful, Tangy, Imitation CHERRY 
Full-Bodied, Rich, Imitation GRAPE 
Luscious, Imitation STRAWBERRY 


~~ Tantalizing, Imitation RASPBERRY 
NEUMANN: BUSLEE © WOLFE 


224 W.HURON ST. 
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Better candies can be 
made with MARWYN 
fine DAIRY PRODUCTS 







Roller Process Powdered Whole Milk 


CONTROLLED 
for FINE QUALITY 


@ You don't have to use more sugar to increase 
the poundage yield of the batch when you use 
larger quantities of roller process powdered milk 
in a given formula. 

WRITE TODAY for our new recipes of certified, 


simplified formulas for Fudges, Grained Caramels, 
Grained Nougats, Seafoam Kisses, Roll Cream 


Centers, Cast Cream Centers and others. 


maruYvn 


DAIR? PRODUCTS 





141 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


70 Pine Street 111 West Seventh Street 
New York 5, New York Los Angeles 14, California 





We specialize in the various sizes of 
Pecan pieces needed by the con- 
fectionery manufacturers. 


Our sixteen years in the Pecan busi- 
ness backs our assurance that our 
customers must be pleased. 


Your Inquiry is Solicited 


CARTER PECAN CO. 


Box 2125 


WACO TEXAS 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 





@ Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, suffered an 
estimated $2,000 damage in a recent fire. 

@ Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa., an- 
nounces appointment of Benjamin G. Forrest to 
executive vice-president and Arch Patton, vice- 
president in charge of merchandising and ad- 
vertising. 

® Swift & Co., Chicago, has purchased an ice cream 
plant in Charleston, S. C., says A. C. Moysey, head 
of the ice cream, division. P. R. Gerding will be 
manager. 





Super “Sugar” Not for Candy 


HE sweetest substance known to man is 

of no use to manufacturing confectioners, 
says Philip P. Gott, president of NCA. Un- 
fortunately for the industry, this recent dis- 
covery is non-nutritive and therefore is illegal 
for use in candy manufacture. 

Developed by a Dutch scientist during the 
war, this new development is a benzene de- 
rivative and is known to the scientific world 
as 1 N-propoxy 2-amino 4-nitrobenzene. In 
its pure state the substance is 4,000 times as 
sweet as sugar (about eight times sweeter 
than saccharin). However, in Europe where 

_ it is already in use as a substitute for sugar, 
the general procedure is to dilute it with lac- 
tose to make a product about 800 times as 
sweet as sugar. It possesses slight solubility 
in water, but, in view of its great sweetening 
power, the small solubility is relatively un- 
important. 











@ The Department of Agriculture announces the 
1947 goal for sugar beets is 115 per cent of the 1946 
planted acreage, and for sugarcane, 109 per cent of 
the 1946 harvested acreage. Sugar from these crops 
will be available in the late autumn of 1947. 

@ The Crop Reporting Service of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture reports that the honey 
crop in Wisconsin is about one half the crop har- 
vested in 1945. The 1946 honey crop is a little more 
than 200,000,000 pounds, 10 per cent less than the 
production last year. 

@Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, has placed a 
25-year debenture issue to provide $30,000,000 for 
expansion, says E. M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

@ The Department of Agriculture announces that 
considerable crop expansion is expected during 
1947 in acreages of soybeans. 

@ The International Emergency Food Council em- 
phasizes the fact that world exportable supplies of 
fats, oils and oil-bearing materials during 1946 falls 
far short of meeting import requirements. Submit- 
ted requirements total oyer 4.6 million long tons in 
oil. Supplies total less than 2.5 million long tons. 
@ The International Emergency Food Council has 
announced an allocation recommendation of cocoa 
beans for the four-month period of October, 1946, 
to January 1947, It calls for 418,560 long tons being 
distributed to 46 countries. 
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@ Corn Products Refining Co., has developed, in 
conjunction with Dept. of Agriculture, an efficient 
method to manufacture starch and dextrose sugar 
from milo, a grain sorghum. To produce more 
than 100,000,000 pounds of dextrose, starches, high 
protein stock feed and crude vegetable oils, the 
company is building a $10,000,000 grinding plant 
in the Houston-Corpus Christi area scheduled to 
be completed in time to grind the 1948 milo crop. 





IN ATTENDANCE at “Queen Anne Victory Parade” banquet 
recently held at Palmer House, Chicago were (from left to right) 
Harry S. Martin, president of Queen Anne; Lincoln Maytham, 
vice-president: H. L. Baker, assistant sales manager; and Carlyle 
Emery, vice-president, Ruthrauff & Ryan. Inc., advertising agency. 


e Jj. B. Hillary, director of Bramigk & Co., Ltd., 
visited the offices of THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
rIONER, recently. Mr. Hillary is in this country to 
study machine development in American candy 
manufacture. 


@ Super Market Institute members, meeting for 
the ninth annual convention in Chicago’s Stevens 
Hotel last month, were warned by Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board of General Foods Corp., 
that the food industry will soon encounter much 
stiffer competition for a share of the consumer’s 
dollar from manufacturers of until-now scarce 
zoods. If prices are not held down by business 
men, he said, the national economy will suffer. He 
also warned against risking the future for any 
quick or temporary gain. 

Confectionery firms exhibiting at the conven- 
tion included: Beach-Nut Packing Co.; Berke Cake 
Co.; E. J. Brach & Sons; Imported Delicacies Co. ; 
Lamont, Corliss & Co.; National Candy Co.; Nu- 
trine Candy Co.; Rockwood & Co.; and Universal 
Corp. 


® Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, announces 
opening of a sales office as of December 1 in the 
Keith Building, Cleveland. Robert H. Baugh is 
supervisor. 

® National Equipment Co.’s new enrober catalog 
is designed actually to simulate working parts of 
the equipment. Hinged panes, designed to open 
out on the equipment, also are hinged and open out 
in the bristol stock booklet. Working parts, such 
as the feed belt, slide through slots in the board 
and can be drawn back to show all their complete 
detail and pushed into proper position. Careful 
designing achieves a three-dimensional effect, so 
that the literature actually affords an exceptionally 
clear picture of the equipment. ; 


© Bunte Brothers Chicago, announces the addition 
of Radio Station WINS, New York City, to their 
network show, “World Front”. 
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PURE, UNMISTAKEABLE, 
TRUE COFFEE FLAVOR 


(Dry Form or Extract) 


Pure coffee flavoring is our specialty. 
We have a pure coffee flavor for every 
product, whether it’s made hot or cold. 
Non-fermentable liquid extracts in any 
strength, dry instant pure coffee solids 
of rarest quality, the kind that won't 
cook out. Ask your jobber or write us. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


NEW YORK: 30 Church St. MINNEAPOLIS: 212 N. Second St. 


SUPER-X FLAVOR 
100% PURE 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 































Portrayed here is the 
Preaching Buddha of 
Fire in the Hall of 500 
Buddhas in the Mongs- 
tery of the Azure Clouds 
in Peiping, China. 
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. A bowl of rice is the 
rich offering before this 
magnificent figure. 
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Far richer an offering 
would be a package of 
America's favorite Choc- 
olates — enrobed with 

smooth, velvety Am- 

brosia Chocolate 

Coating, a taste de- 
| light unknown to the 
gods of old. 
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In the year to come Penford Corn Syrup, 
Douglas Moulding Starch and Confec- 
tioners “‘C’ Starch will continue to play 


vital part in candy making. 


The Penick & Ford New Year pledge is 
continued research progress and good 
cheerful service to confectioners. 


We wish to take this opportunity of 
wishing all our customers continued 


success in the year 1947. 


Se FORD ive 


420 Eeeater AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 
2 .. CEDAR RAPIVPS,/OWA 

















JOHN T. BOND & SON 


Invite You to Visit Their 
New Offices 


Confectionery Brokers of the Pacific 
Coast . . . Resident men in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Northern California 
and Southern California. 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 


630 SOUTH WILTON PLACE, LOS ANGELES 
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Give your candies the delicate t f sun 
tipened berries. Use 


Imitation 


RASPBERRY 


No. 391-C 
This unsurpassed flavor means high quality and 
taste appeal at low cost. Try it today 


$10 Per Gal. 





EXTRACTS ong & G ie 





" 4047 8. RAVENSWOOD AVE, CHICAGO, LL. 415 ereenwicn ST., MEW YORK CITY 
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® NCA’s 1947 convention and exposition is changed 
to Chicago's Stevens Hotel May 26-29, NCA an- 
nounces. It was originally scheduled for New York. 





CHANGE -IN SALES STAFF of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
promotes I. E. LaRue (left) and Stanley T. Olds to New England 
divisional sales manager and salesman covering the Michigan, 
Northwestern Indiana and Ohio area, respectively. says report. 


© The William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, reports 
a decrease in net income for the third quarter. The 
decline is 64 cents a share lower than the period 
ending September 30 and 73 cents a share under 
the same period a year ago. 


@ Problems in materials handling for manufactur- 
ing confectioners will be discussed at the first na- 
tional Materials Handling Exposition to be held 
at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, January 14-17. 


@ The General Foods Corp., New York, announces 
third quarter earnings as $4,683,529, equivalent 
to 84 cents a share on common stock. These figures 
compare with $3,228,939, or 58 cents a share earned 
in the third quarter in 1945. 


@® Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, has purchased con 
siderable seashore property at Rockport, Maine, 
says Norman Kraft, vice-president in charge of 
product research and developement. The locality 
is a source of Irish moss used, in a refined extract 
state, as a food stabilizer. 


@ The Empire State Candy Club has voted a life 
membership to G. H. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; 
G. L. Haring and J. A. Murphy. of Chicago; and 
J. C. Shriner, of Los Angeles. 





MEMBERS OF ROSS & ROWE, INC., New York and Chicago. 

celebrating their 20th anniversary at dinner served in private 

dining room of Hotel Biltmore, New York Citv. The party enjoyed 

the New York stage success, “Born Yesterday”, prior to the din- 

ner. One of numerous toasts proposed was to continued success 

at 50 Broadway. which becomes the company’s main office 
as of December Ist. this year. 
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JAMES HELLER (left) and ALLEN HELLER recently joined the staff 

of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. James Heller is working in the 

industrial engineering department, and Allen Heller is working 
in training program as an assistant to plant superintendent. 


@ Autumn Production Conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Ass'n in Chicago’s Palmer House 
last month was attended by over 800 executives 
from all over the country, AMA reports. If busi- 
ness men wait for “settled conditions” before in- 
vesting in new, improved production equipment, 
it may be too late to reverse the inflation spiral 
upon which is dependent “the survival of the whole 
competitive system,” stated J. L. Trecker, presi- 
dent, Kearney and Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. Em- 
phasizing that the key to productivity is the ma- 
chine and increased output per man hour, Mr. 
Trecker urged production executives to cut manu- 
facturing costs rather than pass on price increases 
to the consumer, 


4 Cc. J. HOFFMAN, 
. left, and WAR- 
% REN J. RAN. 
‘ DALL, recently 


appointed pack- 
aging engineers 
by the Shumann 
Equipment Com. 
pany, Pittsburgh. 





® Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago. has raised em- 
ployees’ wages $1,000,000 annually. The pay boost, 
affecting 3,000 employees nationally, is to combat 
rising cost of living. 


PETER G. KLOTZ, Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of factory 
operations for the Hinde & 
Dauch Paper company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, who has retired 
after fifty years of service 
with the company. Mr. Klotz 
is planning an extended tour 
of the United States soon. 





® Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, is sponsoring a 
radio show entitled “True Detective Mysteries.” 
The show is network produced, and may be heard 
over the Mutual System. 
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Home of 


“The Candy Cooling People” 


makers of 


Economy Belturns, Lustr-Koold Chocolate Cool- 
ing Conveyors and Tunnels, Packing Tables, 
Air Conditioners, Room Coolers, Dehumidifiers, 
and other “Economy” Equipment for Confec- 
tionery and Biscuit Manufacturers. 


We design to suit your requirements. 


Contact us for: 
1. Design only 
2. Design and Fabrication 
3. Design, Fabrication, and Installation 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Main Office & Plant 
919 West 49th Place 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Boulevard 4300 


Branch Office 
152 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Wisconsin 7-5649 








Subscribe Now To 
The 
MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


$5.00 for 2 Yrs. $3.00 for 1 Yr. 


Every Issue a “Sugar Bin" 
of Valuable Information 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











WHOLE FRUIT 
CRUSHED ORANGE CENTERS 


Delicious, fresh, tree-ripened whole oranges, 
crushed in own juice . . . nothing but sugar 
added, made into finest orange center ever 
produced. Truly a delicious, natural orange 

nothing artificial added. Packed in 11% 
Ib. boxes 8 to case, Price 33c per pound. 1% 
10 days, 50c ewt. igt. allowance. Order one or 
more cases today. Standing weekly orders 
accepted. Be sure of the genuine article made 
only by Charles C. Walker, Orange Blossom 
Trail Candies, Tavares, Florida. 


Florida's finest candy makers 
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That’s what I call a 
PERFECT wrap! 







THE NEW MODEL DF-1 


Users acclaim the Model DF-1 not only for its cost-cutting speed, 
but also for the perfection of its wrapping. 

You can put a long run of bars through this maehine, and the 
wrapper design will be perfectly registered on every bar. The 
DF’s extremely accurate and advanced type of electric eye 
mechanism is the reason. And no matter how irregular the bars 
may be, the wraps will all have a smooth, box-like appearance. 
Quite a sales advantage when bars are on display! 

Slight variations in the size of the bars are also taken care of 
without requiring any change of parts. In cases where the sizes 
vary considerably, the DF-1 may be quickly adjusted by hand- 
wheels and the substitution of a few parts. 

The “tuck-in” fold made by the DF-1 is ideal for vending ma- 
chines. The end folds are tucked under the bar or card, and 
held in place by the bottom seam—no loose ends to cause jams. 

The DF-1 handles practically any type of material in eco- 
nomical roll form, and will apply an inner liner, if desired. It 
can also be built to handle peppermint patties, sandwich crack- 
ers and other disc-shaped items. 

Get in touch with our nearest office for complete information. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY © Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


30 Church St., New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 e 101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 
849 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta3 e¢ 443. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 
320 Market St., San Francisco 11 ¢ 18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


‘ 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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low to Kvaluate Your Candy Package 


By Ralph F. Hansen 
Packaging Materials Sales Dept., Plastics Division 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Springfield, Mass. 


HERE is a possibility that a buyers’ market will be 
upon us almost as suddenly as the attack came at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Will we be prepared for it? Our present form of 
allocating distribution (let’s not call it sales) will have 
to give way to selling in all its ramifications. What 
changes will have to be made? Well 

You're a sales manager. 


You've just hung up the phone and with a deep breath, 
you said to yourself, “Gosh, | hope George appreciates 
that 10 extra cases of candy I’m letting him have above 
his allocation.” 

“George”, incidentally, is one of your best customers. 

On further observation, you will realize that this kind 
of thinking is the wrong sales philosophy, and has been 
ever since 1939. “Letting” a customer have 10 extra cases 





CONSUMER PACKAGE EVALUATOR 


APPEARANCE FACTORS 


FOUR FACTOR GROUPS 
shown on this page are to be 
considered in evaluation of 
your candy package, in this 
“Consumer Package Evalua- 
tor” designed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. package re- 
search staff. 


1. Display value.......... 
2. Attention value 

3. Color harmony 

1. Typography 

5. Shape and proportion 

6. Gloss ea 

7. Visibility... .. 
errr re 
A 
10. Group tie in 
Il. Promotional tie in 

12. Competitive relation 


Score 














Total 


] ©] Perfect Factor Value 


Perfect Factor Value 


Perfect Factor Value Total 4 - 
oU ‘a 
FUNCTIONAL FACTORS an 12 ae ” ae CONSUMER FACTORS 
—— \exceruent oe 
1. Appropriate container \ I. Rasy to buy 
2. Moisture vapor proof \ > =e \ % 2. Easy to carry 
3. Liquid or waterproof 36 \ \ — 1 3 3. Easy to store 
4. Grease or oil proof. \ x 4. Easy to open 
5. Scuff and tamper proof \ gam 5. Easy to empty or use 
6. Self-sustaining. 24 \ 24 6 Usable until empty 
7. Air and dust proof . 7. Re-usable 
8. Fabricating adaptability \ poor “™ 8. Appropriate family size 
9. Filling and closure adaptability * iis 9. Informative selling message 
10. Adaptability to wrap & label 2 h ae 10. Full measure 
11. Shipping adaptability VERY Il. Economical 
12. Shelf adaptability _— 12. Clean and Sanitary 
a" 9 -"_— 
Sere “. = 34 ri 4 Total — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS [] ‘J Perfect Factor Value 
Score , 
DIRECTIONS FOR EVALUA- 1. Sensory stimuli. . . SCORE OF YOUR PACKAGE 
TION of your package appear 2. Eye appeal........... will be shown at intersection 
in condensed form at bottom 3. Quality appeal......... of lines on graph and de- 
of this page. A detailed, step- 4. Novelty appeal....... pends on accurate evaluation. 
by-step evaluation is con- 5. Personal appeal Evaluator chart used through 
veniently given in the accom- 6. Appetite appeal... courtesy of Monsanto Chemi- 
panying article. Be MN ooo ces kaoncs cal Company. 
8. Prestige....... 
9. Glamour. . , 
10. Appealing trade name 
11. Appealing slogan iis 
12. Consensus of opinion =e 





Cross out all factors that absolutely have no 
bearing on your package. Add any factors to the 
proper group that pertain to your package which 
are not listed. Then in each group, count the 
balance of factors and in cach case divide this into 
48. These are your perfect factor values. Now, 





evaluate each factor against the perfect factor value 
and enter your honest score. Then total your 
score and mark it off on the corresponding side of 
the score board with an X. Join opposite X's 
with two straight lines, and the path where the 
lines intersect is the score of vour package. 
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isn't “selling” him 10 extra cases. Even today, your cus- 
Hi tomer is still selling you on the idea of getting an extra 
quota. 


From two to six years ago, you and many other con- 
at fectionery manufacturers were planning for a_ period 
known as “postwar.” It seemed to be a period when the 
process of diverting huge wartime production facilities 
to peacetime needs would be simple, with plenty of raw 
materials available for civilian goods. 

But something happened. Wartime controls were con- 
tinued, ostensibly to hold down inflation. The merits o1 
faults of this will not be gone into here, but something 
went awry. Demand still isn’t satisfied. Lack of one or 
more raw materials still keeps sales from reaching new 
highs, but despite all this, sales are up. 

Your candy sales forecasts are probably influenced by 
this new high in consumer goods, and when the inevitable 
buyers’ market hits us, selling will take on the meaning it 
had before the war. 

The spotlight of selling will be focussed on the retail 
counter. Consumers will pick and choose among com- 
petitive candies. Packaging will play a most important 
role, not only to protect your candy. but to sell it. 








“Little things count up” 


Some of these little things are last minute gifts 
—candy gifts that won’t have to be rewrapped if 
you provide your customers with John Henry 
enclosure cards. 





For these little cards offer a wide variety of 
tastefully inscribed sentiments, carefully selected 
to meet the needs of every possible occasion. 
Appropriate designs are rendered in warm rich 
colors. And the cards, with matching envelopes, 
are just the right size to enclose with a gift 
package. Styled exclusively by John Henry, they 
represent the product of thirty-four years of suc- 
cessful experience in the enclosure card business. 

Yes, you can previde a John Henry enclosure 
card service that will count up heavily in terms 
of satisfaction to last minute buyers of gift candy 
the year around. They'll appreciate and remem- 
ber its convenience. The goodwill returns are 
high—the cost is almost negligible. Ask your 
candy jobber. or write Dept. 127 for attractive 
samples. 











tpl Gyo 


TEPTETTEETETT TT TEE ETE EP 


rut WOHN GO HENRY oo. 


Enclosure Cards Envelopes Tags Starionery Labels | 









LANSING * P.O.BOx 1410 + MICHIGAN 


TTT 
mM The Symbol (Hf) of Quality 
PTT EEE Ee ee 





TAFFEL BROS., Inc. 


95 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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Let’s not overlook the importance of a package. It 
should be considered as an integral part of the product 
it contains. The wholesaler and retailer consider it part 
of the whole when the complete product and package are 
marked up. 

Economies in packaging do not necessarily mean using 
materials whose initial costs are low. If you can sell more 
candy of better quality with a profit, packaging costs—no 
matter how high the initial costs-—are perfectly justified. 
{ study of merchandising principles bears this out. 

In order to help you evaluate your present package 
and perhaps guide your construction of a better package, 
the research staff of our plastic division devised the 
Package Evaluator illustrating this article. This evalua- 
tor has been tested by several large manufacturers of 
consumer products. 

To classify a selling package, four major groups of 
factors must be considered. These are: (a) Appearance 
Factors, (b) Functional Factors, (c) Consumer Factors, 
(d) Psychological Factors. 

The Package Evaluator aids in obtaining a proper 
balance of these four major groups. It will also indicate 
in what factor a package is weak and where it can be 
strengthened. 

For scoring one of your packages, you may wish to 
invite your production and advertising managers into a 
conference and use the evaluator together. 


Obtain “Perfect Factor” Value 

It will be noticed that each major group of factors lists 
12 concomitant factors. All such factors that have no 
bearing on your package should be eliminated first. If 
you decide to eliminate two factors under the Appearance 
factors group, for example, you will have a balance of 
10 factors. Dividing 48 by 10 will give you a perfect 
factor value of 4.8. This is then entered in the box marked 
perfect factor value. 

Rate applicable factors against this perfect factor of 
4.8, as though it were 100 per cent. Thus, if the adjudged 
display value of your package is evaluated by your con- 
ference at nearly perfect, the factor for the score column 
would be about 4.7. Do the same for each factor and add 
the total. If the Appearance Factors of your package are 
high, the total should approximate 48. To assure an 
accurate evaluation, it is, of course, essential that you 
enter honest appraisals of each factor and achieve a 
representative, honest total score. 

After obtaining the total score for Appearance Factors, 
do the same for each of the other major groups of factors 
—the functional, consumer, and psychological. It should 
be noted that, if no factors are eliminated from a given 
major group, the index number 48 is to be divided by 12. 
This number, of course, represents the 12 factors consid- 
ered in evaluation of your package under the given major 
factor group. The perfect /actor value to enter in the 
appropriate group box, then, would be 4. All factors 
would be rated in this group, then, on the basis of 4 
being equivalent to 100 per cent. 

If your package meets, for example, all requirements 
for the first factor under the group of Functional Factors, 
Appropriate Container, it should be credited with a score 
of 4. To the degree that the package fails to meet given 
requirements, the score should be less than 4. 

After obtaining total scores for all four major groups 
of factors, each total score should be plotted on the center 
scoreboard. This is done as follows: 

(1) If the total score of Appearance Factors is 46, 
mark an X at 46 on the top line of the scoreboard. (2) 
If the score for Functional Factors is 40. mark an X at 
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Instant delivery — right 
from stock on most items 

® Metai Foils 

® Fancy's 

®@ Embossed 

® Wood 

@ Pyroxylin 

® Velours 

® Trade Marks 

® Flints 


Write for sample sheets 


PERSONALITY 
US E and books — no charge 
LANOVA SPECIALTY peat PAPERS 


NOVASEL PAPER CO. 


109-111 Greene Street ° New York 12, N. Y. . WoOrth 4-6426 


IDEA MACHINES 


FaST-EFFICIENT RELIABLE 




















ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wuninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
rervice record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 






WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S.A. 
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LOOKING FOR TIME AND LABOR. SAVING \peas? 


Get this new 
Free Ever Real 
Label Catalog: 


Page after page 
of practical ideas 
for the smoother, 
safer, simpler 
functioning of all 
departments from 
office-to-factory. 


Have a copy on 
the desk of all 
your key men! 





Write today for ¥ 
a FREE COPY. 


EVER READY Lael CORP. 








143 EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





EGS PE RG PRR EGN ORI EGS 


Season's Greetings 


O ALL our customers and 


friends we send sincere 
Holiday Greetings and best 
wishes for a happy, healthy 


and prosperous New Year. 


naff... 


PARTITION CORP 


Manufacturers of Partitions for Paper Boxes 
647-649 LEXINGTON AVE. BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
Telephone: FOxcroft 9-2129 


FE SS NSE EO NSE es BSE eS SS 
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40 on the left line of the scoreboard. (3) Mark scores 
attained for Consumer and Psychological Factors at the 
proper positions on the right and bottom lines, respec- 
tively, of the scoreboard. 

When all four total scores have been plotted on the 
four corresponding sides of the scoreboard, join opposite 
X’s with two straight lines. The point where the lines 
intersect is the score of your package. Its evaluation will 
appear in the areas cut by the ares: excellent, good. fair. 
poor, very poor. 

The scores thus obtained are self-indicative evaluations 
of your package. And in this respect, it should be remem- 
bered that a quality package will make quality candy 
look like quality candy. 


will be cited for outstanding service to the industry and 
philanthropies at the eighth annual campaign din- 
ner this month of the Confectionery and Allied 
Trades Division of the Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies of New York at the Savoy Plaza Hotel. 
reports Jack Mogulescu, press director. 

Vice-chairmen of the division are: Charles R. Adelson, Joseph Bard 
Jack Barricini, Philip F. Cohen, Al Dreitzer, Samuel D. Fried, Loui- 
Glick, Mac Goldstein, Joseph Greenberg, Charles F. Haug, William F 
Heide, George I. Hirsh, Harold Jaret, Ike Kamber, N. R. Kaplan, David 
Kessler, Everett Kirsten, Ira Parnes, Nathan Raduutzky, Bernard D 
Rubin, Oscar Seager, Irvin C. Shaffer, Joseph Shorin, John S. Swersey. 


Phil Silverstein, M. L. Wurzel, and Robert Yohai. 

Members of various sectional committees include: MANUFACTURER’S 
SatesmMeN—Hy Becker, Simon Diamond, Herman Eitelberg, Irving 
Gambert, Harry Gutman, Harold Kamber, Nat Leaf, Harry Pincus 
Arthur Raphael, and Sam Reece; Jonrers’ Diviston—Abraham Apple 
baum, William Breitbart, Benjamin Cohen, Alex Fish, Jack Goodman 


Louis Heller, Sam Katz, Harry Lieberman, Felix Myers, Ben Schnapp, 
Morris Shapiro, and Leo Weinrich. 

Rerarters’ Diviston—Jacob Krum, Ike Picker, Harold J. Rinzler. 
Benjamin Sherman, and Aaron Smith; Manuracturers’ Drtvision 
Victor Bonomo, John Heller, William Kastin, M. R. Keshin, Bernard 
Lax, Harry Lax, Harry Lustig, Ira Shorin, Sam Walensky, and Ben 
jamin C. Weissherg; Flavors anp Extracts Diviston—Lawrence Baron 
Ira Breitman, Joseph Richard Frank, and Carl Katzenstein 
@ Senneff-Herr Co., Inc., Sterling, Ill, recently 
celebrated the 27th anniversary of the company’s 
incorporation. A dinner party was held for em- 
ployees, their wives, and friends. To commemorate 
the occasion, a large cake was cut by both C. W. 
Senneff and Ben F. Kreider, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively. 

Highlight of the evening was an address by R. E. 
Clizbe, president and general manager of Clinton 
Industries, Inc. Mr. Clizbe spoke on “Yesterday- 
Today-Tomorrow,” and compared the purchase per 
month in 1919 to those of today. He also stressed 
the closeness of the two companies since the first 
barrel of corn sirup came from Sterling. 

@ Lion Specialty Co., Chicago, recently added | 
M. Killen to their staff as sales manager. Mr. Killen 
was with the army before coming to the company. 
Prior to the war he was associated with Hershey 
and Kraft Cheese, Caramel and Toffee Div. 

®@ Establishing and Operating a Confectionery- 
Tobacco Store by G. F. Dudik, is a manual of cur- 
rent and vital information of interest to those start- 
ing in the field today. It is available from the U. S 
department of commerce. 

@ 1947 and 1948 sugar supply will increase but 
will still not attain prewar levels, E. O. Blomquist, 
of FE. J. Brach & Sons, chairman of the sugar sub- 
committee of the Food Industry Council, told over 
125 NCA members at a special Central West re- 
gional meeting in Chicago last month. With in- 
creasing production and proper planning, about 
27 per cent more sugar should be available for 
institutional and industrial users next year, the 
FIC study indicates. To avoid the speculative 


Eichberg, 


chaos of 1922, ration increases and continued con- 
were recommended. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE FOURTH POST-WAR, QUARTERLY 


CANDY PACKAGING CLIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of The Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M.C. 


CODE PKI1E46 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—59c 
(Purchased in a Chicago variety store) 
Description of Package: Double ex- 
tension edge, full telescope, wax- 
paper wrapped. Two-layer. 

Size and Shape: Approximately 7'14”x 
45¢”x2”. Rectangular. 

Materials: Chipboard with coated 
paper cover of crinkled effect. 

Design: Reverse cut of candy name in 
heavy lettering, firm name, and mis- 
cellaneous data. 

Colors: Pastel blue, gold on white 
background. 

Typography: Good but lettering ec- 
centric, 

Originality: Good. 

Class of Trade: General. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Box Findings: Good. Corrugated wad- 
ding, partition, divider, brown wax 
paper cups. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Good. 

Remarks: Main panel design good as 
mass. [Eccentric lettering hurts 
somewhat. 


CODE PK11Q46 
Almond Chocolate Bar—2 oz. 
—10 cents 
(Purchased in a Chicago railroad 
station.) 


Description of Package: Foil wrapper. 
Rectangular. 

Design: Name and price in reverse 
cut on two-toned and white back- 
ground. 

Colors: Red, white, blue, gold, silver. 

Typography: Fair. 

Class cf Trade: Counter. 

Findings: Cardboard reinforcement. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Too much detail. Over- 
strong contrast on price rather than 


on name, 
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CODE PK12A46 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1.50 


(Sent in for analysis PK12-1) 


Description of Package: Two-layer, 
full telescope, double extension edge, 
cellophane wrapped, padded cover. 

Size and Shape: 9” x 534” x 2”. Rec- 
tangular. 

Materials: Coated paper covered chip- 
board. 

Design: Figures of Southern dancers 
and embossed gold filagree about sil- 
vered name panel on main box panel. 
Also gold filagree about edges. 
Trade name logotypes, descriptive 
matter, and embossed gold filagree 
on side panels. Design also carried 
over to bottom panel. 

Colors: Gold, silver, and white on rich 
magenta. 

Typography: Good. Very clear. 

Originality: Good. 

Class of Trade: Department or candy 
store. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Box Findings: Good. Cotton on Glas- 
sine wadding attractively embossed 
with firm logotype. Top layer has 
imprinted glassine wrapper that 
serves a lift-out aid and flaps for 
top layer. Five chocelate-covered 
boxes used to partition top and bot- 
tom layers. Six top layer pieces foil 
wrapped. Brown cups. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Display Value: Very good. 

Remarks: An _ attractive box that 
pleasantly carries out Old South 
motif intended. Carrying over of de- 
sign to bottom panel and elaborating 
on contents there is excellent means 
of helping purchaser make up mind. 
Printed guarantee of contents on bot- 
tom panel is also a commendable 
feature. Jordan almonds in center of 
top layer enhance first-impression 
appearance of open package. 


“HAPPY BIRTH- 
DAY” gift box of 
candies, a new cre- 
ation of Loft Candy 
Corp., was recently 
introduced in New 
York at party for 
press by Miss May 
E. O'Connor, Loft 
director of advertis- 
ing and public re- 
lations. 


Chicago offices on the 


1Sth of these months: Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Inc., is beginning 

its planned postwar expansion program 

with this Christmas Holiday specialty 

item in the form of 12-oz. Christmas candle. 

It contains 48 mint-flavored sweet choco- 
late wafers. 


CODE PK11K46 
Mint Chews—2 lb, 29c 
(Purchased in a Chicago drug store) 
Description of Package: Cellophane 
bag, krimp sealed. 
Size and Shape: Half pound. Oblong. 
Materials: Cellophane. 
Design: Red and white stripes with 
green mint leaves. 
Colors: Red, white, green. 
Typcgraphy: Good. 
Originality: Good. 
Class of Trade: General. Candy coun- 
ter. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Box Findings: Pieces individually 
twist-wrapped in wax paper. 
Sales Appeal: Good 
Display Value: Good 
Remarks: Good, simple design nicely 
related to product. 


CODE PK11N46 
Licorice Drops—1% oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a Chicago bus station.) 


Description of Package: Bright, sct- 
up, tuck-in ends, folding box. 

Size and Shape: Rectangular. 334” 
<2 2:36". 

Materials: Chipboard. 

Design: Egyptian with cellophane 
window. 

Colors: Red, white, on yellow-orange 
background. 

Typography: Door. 
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Originality: Uncertain. 

Class of Trade: Counter. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: 
Good. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Design is Egyptian rather 
than Oriental. 


CODE PK11M46 


Chocolate Milk Drops—2'2 oz.— 
—10 cents 


(Purchased in a Chicago bus station.) 

Description of Package: Tuck-in ends, 
set-up folding box. 

Size and Shape: Rectangular. Flat. 
344" x2" x1". 

Materials: Chipboard. 





Ciisis> 





“S 
Since 1877 
Quality Supplies 


Candy Craftsmen 


Importers — Distributors 
Manufacturers 


H.A.JOHNSONCO. 


221 State St. 28 N. Moore St. 
Boston 9, Mass. New York 13, N. Y. 











WERTHY” . 
+ 


RIBBONS 


in 
‘Tying Ribbons 


Satin and Novelty 
ffects 
‘'Where Quality 
Merchandise 
Costs No More”’ 
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NEW PACKAGE for 
Miss Saylor’s, Inc., 
Alameda, California. 
It was designed by 
Dick Enders, San 
Francisco, and has 
background of gold 
foil with ornament 
in lighter gold and 
red lettering. 


Design: Logotype and name on butt 
background. 

Colors: Red on buff. 

Typography: Fair. 

Originality: Uncertain. 

Class of Trade: Counter. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Box Findings: Glassine liner. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Design would be improved 
with a narrower logotype and less 

between first and 


space second 


lines. 


CODE PK11L46 
Coffee Toffee—'/2 lb.—39c 


(Purchased in a Chicago drug store) 


Description of Package: 
bag, krimp sealed. 

Size and Shape: Half pound, oblong 

Materials: Cellophane. 

Design: Coffee cup, logotype, grill ef- 
fect. 

Colors: Orange red, brown, yellow. 

Typography: Fair. 

Originality: Fair. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Box Findings: Pieces individually 
twist-wrapped in cellophane. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Design could be improved 
by stronger contrast and brighter 
colored inks and a true demi-tasse 
cup. 


Cellophane 








PACKAGE CLINIC 


To get an impartial rating 
for your candy packages send 
them in to the packaging clinic. 
They will be judged on their 
merit by a group of qualified 
individuals, and the findings 
published in coded form so 
that you alone will know the 


result. 














CODE PK11J46 
Fruit Pectin Jellies—5 oz., 24 cents 


(Purchased in a Chicago drug store) 


Description of Package: Bright col- 
ored, tuck-in ends, set-up folding 
box. Slide-in container. 

Size and Shape: Rectangular. 8'%2”x 
23%” x 4B”. 

Materials: Chipboard. 

Design: Simulated stage, musical 
notes, cellophane window. 

Colors: Brown, pink, and blue. 

Typography: Good. 

Originality: Good. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Very 
attractive. 

Box Findings: Slide container. 

Sales Appeal: Very good. 

Display Value: Very good. 

Remarks: An excellent design with an 
original conception. 


CODE PK11046 


Almond Chocolate Bar—2¥2 oz. 
—10 cents 


(Purchased in a Chicago cigar store.) 


Description of Package: Glassine 
wrapper. Rectangular. 

Design: Circles, ribbons, and name 

Colors: Blue, purple, orchid, white. 

Typography: Fair. 

Class of Trade: Counter. 

Findings: Cardboard reinfcrcement. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Colors do not suggest 
almond. Design is too “busy.” 


CODE PK11P46 


Caramel Chocolate Bar—2'2 oz. 
—10 cents 


(Purchased in a Chicago drug store.) 


Description of Package: Glassine 
wrapper. Rectangular. 

Design: Name and diagonal lines. 

Colors: Red, white, black, on grey. 

Typography: Fair. 

Class of Trade: Counter. 

Findings: Cardboard reinforcement. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. 

Display Value: Fair. 

Remarks: Design confusing. 


CODE PK11F46 


Pecan Toddles and Brittles—12 
oz., $1.35 


(Purchased in a Chicago drug store) 


Description of Package: Buff colored, 
flat, full telescope, chipboard. Cello- 
phane wrapped. 

Size and Shape: Rectangular. 10” x 
5144”"x1\”. 

Materials: Chipboard with flint-coated 
cover stock. 

Desigm: Monogram in upper left cor- 
ner, firm name, candy name and cari- 
cature. 

Colors: Red and brown on buff back- 
ground. 

Typography: Fair. Lettering of firm 
name poor. 
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Candy Clinic 
(Continued from page 44) 


CODE 9HH46 
Chewing Candy Bar—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Wax, printed in red, white 
and blue. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A good eating Turkish 
chewing bar but lacked flavor. 


CODE 11R46 
Chocolate Taffies—‘ oz.—I1c 
(Purchased in a grocery store, 

Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 6 pieces 
of taffy, each wrapped in brown 
paper, printed cellulose wrapper over 
all. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: The best Ic package of this 
type that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


CODE 11X46 
Truffle—10c each 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4499) 
Appearance of Piece: Fair. Plain cel- 
lulose wrapper. 
Color: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Had a decided scrap taste. 
Remarks: Suggest this piece be dis- 
continued as it is not a good eat- 
ing piece of candy. 





Use the Clinic 


The Candy Clinic is your testing 
laboratory. Send in samples of your 
candy. They will be given a thorough 
analysis by an expert who has de- 
voted many years to the improvement 
of quality in the manufacture of 
confectionery. 











CODE 11T46 
Coconut Patties—10c each 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4495) 


Appearance of Piece: Pattee was in 
plain glassine bag. 

Colcr: Poor. 

Texture: Very hard. 

Taste: Rancid. 

Remarks: A poorly made coconut pat- 
tee, very hard, lacked a good flavor 
and had a yellow color instead of 
white. 


Readers’ Letters 


Pleasure to Contribute 


It has been a pleasure to contribute 
a little now and then, or cooperate 
in any way with THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER for the valuable 
data and practical editorials pub- 
lished in the magazine. 

The article on chocolate tempering 
written by A. L. Newth is so clear 
and practical that every hand dipper 
and enrober man should have a copy. 

It was most interesting to read 
how the manufacturers are on the 
march for a more progressive in- 
dustry. 

The article on machine sanitation 
by C. R. Adelson and the one on 
Management and Labor by S. D. 
Fried were well founded for a more 
progressive advance in the candy 
industry. 

—Pennsylvania 


“M. C.” in Scotland 


As the years roll by, it seems that 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
becomes more and more interesting. 


—Scotland 





Satin Riklens 


No. 520, width No. 2 santas 
50 yd. bolt 
100 yd. bolt 


No. 521, width No. 3 (36") 
50 yd. bolt 
100 yd. bolt . 


No. 522, width No. 5 Cm") 
50 yd. bolt ... 
100 yd. bolt .. 
(Colors: in No. 2, No. 3, No. 5, satin: 


glace, chartreuse-nile, peacock-red.) 
No. 524, width No. 9 (1%”) 50 yd. bolt 


better times, royal blue.) 
No. 527, = No. 40 (396") 


Aluminum Qoil, 


fuchsia, violet, orchid, white.) 


20 ins. x 50 feet, per roll 
Per 25 rolls .... 





High-grade, lustrous quality only, 6 width from %” to 4%" wide. 


orchid, lavender, mais, nile, red, better times, emerald, royal, 
black, eggshell, 2-tones: talisman-red, beauty-green, orchid- 


(Colors: white, pink, blue, red, mais, nile, orchid, emerald, 


(Colors: white, pink, blue, =" picardy, premier, orchid, nile. 
mess, mais, emerald, eggshell, black, 2-tones: peacock- 
chartreuse-nile, beauty-green, talisman-red, orchid-glace.) 


For Beautiful Packages 
(Colors: silver, gold, red, green, royal, nile, light blue, pink, 


$1.00 50 yd. spool $2.00 
1.90 | No. 532, width No. 3, same quality, silver only, creped, 
50 yd. spool 2.25 
1.40 
2.70 No. 550, width No. 5, (Tinsel Viscose) 50 yd. spool 1.75 
(Colors: silver, gold, Xmas colors: silver-royal, silver-green, 
1.90 silver-red.) 
aioe pink, a 3.60 Width No. 2, same colors, 50 yd. spool 1.30 
a 
$2.75 
500 yd. spool $1.20 


i 00 
4.50 





scat $1.10 No. 778 clear transparent round acetate boxes, cardboard bot- 
i ... 26.00 tom. 534”x2%". Packed 6 per carton 1.75 


Where deen by P.P. is requested include enough money for postage, otherwise we ship Railway Express. 


TERMS: Cash with order or 25% deposit, balance C.0.D. Credit 
established with accounts well rated at Dun & Bradstreet. 


GEM MFG. & SUPPLY CO. bept.€. 473 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Siluer and Gold Ribbons 


No. 531, width No. 3, superior heavy quality, silver only, 


(Colors: white, pink, azure, royal, lavender, medium violet, 
nile, yellow, orange, turquoise, — emerald, purple, old 
rose, scarlet, copen, brown, black.) 


We make, round and square, boxes to order. Give specific 


measurements and ask for quotations. 


No. 777 clear transparent square acetate boxes, 5x5x2%4”. 
Packed 12 per carton 


$3.50 
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N estimated 1,000 manufacturers 
of confectionery, foods, chemi- 
cals, containers, and packaging ma- 
chines attended the Eighth Annual 
- Meeting of the Packaging Institute 
in Chicago’s Stevens Hotel last 
month for the first open forum held 
by the Institute since the end of the 
war. 

A seminar on Packaging of Candy 
and Confectionery, headed by G. E. 
Truax, Peter-Cailler-Kohler Swiss 
Chocolates Co., Fulton, N. Y. in- 
cluded “Improved Candy Wrapping 
Machine” presented by T. R. Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
N. Y.; “Protection Against Melting 
in Candy Packaging” by Charles S. 
Foley, Nashua Gummed & Coated 





Packaging Institute Meets 


“Highspeed Machinery Packaging of 
Candy Mints”; Charles L. Barr, F. 
B. Redington Co., Chicago; and 
“Laminations for Hydroscopic Con- 
fectionery”, H. G. Hanks, Cochran 
Foil Company. 

W. Averill Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, has cited the Institute 
for its part in keeping at “a high 
level the production and distribution 
of goods,” it was announced at the 
Institute’s opening. 


In a message congratulating the 
Institute’s officers and directors for 
a “year of real accomplishment”, the 
Commerce Secretary signaled the or- 
ganization’s “merger” with its Brit- 
ish counterpart, Printing and Allied 
Trades Research Association, as 








Paper Company, Nashua, N. H.; 









promising mutual benefits to the 


packaging advancement of both 


countries. 

Walton D. Lynch, National Fold- 
ing Box Company, New York, Insti- 
tute president, opened the session. 


Reception and Eighth Annual Ban- 
quet Arrangements are under the 
supervision of T. A. Torrance, Alum- 
inum Company of America, New 
Kensington, Pa., also a director of 
the Institute. H. H. Leonard, presi- 
dent, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., N. Y. introduced Senator Cain 
and served as banquet toastmaster. 


Kenneth C. White, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, is public relations 
chairman of the Institute. Executive 
head of the organization is Albin 
Dearing, New York, former Chica- 
goan and public relations director 
Container Corporation of America. 
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SUCCESS STORIES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 







SCHULER POTATO CHIP CO. 


7 4 Fre 





CHULER is another example of the way in which American initiative and industry, 
from small beginnings, has brought the best there is to every American citizen's door. 
In 1909 Andrew S. Schuler began to make pretzels, using his father’s horse and 
wagon for ‘‘distribution’’. Later he made other food products, specializing in potato chips. 
Today, Schuler-owned farms, supervised by trained plant pathologists, produce 
325,000 bushels of potatoes annually and 40,000 bushels of certified seed potatoes for 
the many independent farmers who also supply them. 

Two modern plants in Rochester, air-conditioned warehouses, 100 motor trucks and 
modern packaging in air-tight containers, complete the picture of this industry which 
grew from a handful of men to more than 500 employees and a well-organized executive 
group ...in the lifetime of its founder. 


HOW SCHULER USES RIEGEL FUNCTIONAL PAPERS 


Schuler uses printed duplex bags of Riegel’s Diafane for all 
their potato chips as well as most of their other products. 
Although far from the cheapest packaging for potato chips, 
Schuler has adopted it as the best way to prevent rancidity 
and maintain their high quality standards. 








FOR FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Saleguard flavor and color with 


REYSEAL 


the sparkling new heat-sealed wrap 
for confectionery and foods 


1. Heat Seals Tightly 
and the Seal Stays Closed 


When ‘heat is applied to surface of 
Reyseal, wax bleeds through porous 
tissue to form a tough fiber-reinforced, 


leakproof seal. 
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ERE’S ONE OF THE MOST VERSATILE and prac- 
H tical developments in protective packag- 
ing in years: Reyseal, the great new Reynolds 
laminated foil wrap. 


Shown on this page are just a few of Reyseal’s 
many possibilities. Many leading manufactur- 
ers of foods and confections are using Reyseal 
today as an overwrap for cartons and boxes. . . 
as a heat-sealed bag for potato shreds, hard 
candies and other products...as an intimate 
wrap for individual tablets. 


‘or frozen foods, too, Reyseal as an outside 
overwrap offers outstanding advantages. It 
forms a positive barrier to moisture vapor, and 


light rays, thus preventing dehydration, and 
safeguarding color and flavor. 


Reyseal comes in a variety of gauges—it can 
be thick or thin—the foil surface can be out- 
side or inside. The package design can be re- 
produced in beautiful full-color rotogravure 
right on the foil surface itself, making your 
brand name sparkle forth from the shelf. 


Easy to handle . . . economical to use, Reyseal 
heat-sealed overwrap may be applied by hand 
or by standard automatic equipment designed 
for heat sealing. For further information write 
Reynolds Metals Company, Foil Division, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


1250 


ah che “ey 


OG led Brew bs 
Roasted 








2. Moisture Vapor 
Can't Get in...or out 


A thin metallic shield of pure alumi- 
num forms a positive barrier to 
moisture-vapor transmission .. . no 
dehydration . . . no added moisture. 





3. Destructive light Rays 


Turned Aside 


4. They Reach for the 
Sparkle of Foil! 


Light rays harmlessly bounce off Reyseal Reyseal with foil surface outsidegleams 
. aluminum’s high reflectivity protects and sparkles from the shelf . . . adds 
against loss of flavor . . . and discoloration. “buy” appeal that attracts and sells. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 




















New England States New England States (Contd.) South Atlantic States {Contd.) 
JESSE C. LESSE THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. H. H. SMITH 
Candy and Allied Lines 740-750 Post Street Box No. 1202 


Office and Sales Room 
248 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 


SALES DEVELOPMENT co. 
(M. F. Libman) 
114 State St. hy LAF 7124 
BOSTON 9, MASSA 
Terr.: Covering New England over 24 yrs.— 
Lessunts Solicited 








Middle Atlantic States 


SAN FRANCISCO 39, CALIF. 
Specializing in candy and allied lines; 
Unexceptionable banking, other references. 


South Atlantic States 
CHARLES R. ALLEN 


P. O. Box 286—Phone 3-3641-42 
CHARLESTON 3, SO. CAROLINA 
Branches: Savannch, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Charlotte, N. C.—Covering 
Southeastern terr. 








HUNTINGTON 14, WEST VA. 
Candy, Marbles, School Tablets, Wax Pa- 
pers, Stationery, Napkins 
Terr.: W. Va. & Eastern Ky. 


W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 
Candy and Specialty Items 
P. O. Box 472—111 Blair Bldg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga. & Fla.—Work every town. 


East No. Central States 











S. P. ANTHONY 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
P. O. Box 1355—Phone 2-8469 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr: Pa., Md., Dela., Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

Cover conf. & groc. jobbers, chains, 
dept. stores, food distrs. W. Pa., W. 
a., & E. Ohio. 


ELLENO SALES CoO.., INC. 
320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Terr.: New York and Coast to Coast coverage. 


FACTORY SALES COMPANY 


Broad Street Bank Building 
TRENT! JERSEY 











Specialists in Specialties 
Terr.: N. J., Pa., Dela., Md., & 
Washington, D. C. 


M. GRUNBERG 


1911 Derry St., Phone _ 
HARRISBURG, PENNA 





Territory: Penna., Md., Dela., D. C. 


CANDY ED KITCHEN 


Phones: Hazleton 306R1, 2173] 
LATTIMER MINES, PENNS 





q YLV. 
Over 20 yrs. serving upstate N. Y., Pa. & N. J. 
Jobbers, Chains, one. Stores, Vending & Food 
istrs. 


LETERMAN-GLASS INC. 


Rockefeller Plaza—Phone CO-5-4688 
NEW YORE 20, N. Y. 





Terr.: the entire U. S. 


SAMUEL OPLER 


Importer & Manufacturers’ Representative 
30 Church St.—Phone Rector 2-5353 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





Territory: North Carolina 


A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY 
Established 1896 Food and Candy Brokers 
353-55 Leader Building 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Terr.: Cleveland-Northeastern Ohio 
Want 5 lb. box lines for Holiday, Easter Trade 





W. H. CARMAN 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3508 Copley Road 
BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 
Terr: Maryland; Wash., D. C. 


EDWARD A. (CANDY) BARZ 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
roker & Expediter 
P. O. Box 395 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 





JOHN L. COURSEY, JR. & CO. 


Confectionery & Specialty Items 
. O. Box 444—Phone 1355 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., N. C., S. C., Ga. 


HERBERT W. GLASSMAN & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Located in the Hub of the South 
Offices and Display Rooms 
$17-20 Peters Bldg.—Phone: Jackson 6596 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
_ Ala., Tenn., 





Terr.: S. States, Ga., 
N. C., §& 





WM. E. HARRELSON 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
$308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 
RICHMOND 21 VIRGINIA 
Terr.: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Caro. 


HUBERT BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Candy and Allied Lines 
Salesmen 
Offices & Display Rooms 
2’ -2'' Crndler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORG 
Terr.: Florida, Georgia and Alabama 
for 19 years. 


MARVIN V. HULING 

urer’s Representative 

queen. NORTH GAROLINA 
Terr.: No. & So. Caro., Ga. & Va. areas 











FRANKLIN RAY 
1419 W. Allegheny Ave. 
ELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr.: Pennsylvania and W. Virginia 
Active coverage every six weeks. 


H. V. SCHECHTER SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


220 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
Tel.: MUrray Hill 3-8847 
CANDY AND ALLIED 
Territory: Metropolitan New York or National 


HERBERT M. SMITH 
109-17 110th St.—Virginia 3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, NEW YORE 

Terr: New York State 


SAUL STEIN ASSOCIATES 
Importers & Distributors of Fine Confections 
401 Broadway—Phone WOrth 4-7344 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Terr: Entire United States. 


UNIVERSAL SALES SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


120 East 4lst St.—MUrryHill 3-1835 
NEW YORK 17, YORE 
Terr.: Nat'l or Local Representation 
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A. CARY MEARS 


Candy ant Sooctalty Items 


GREENSBORO: NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., W. Va., No. & So. Caro. 


MUNN FOOD PRODUCTS 
Candy Brokers 
Manufacturers of Sandwiches 

Telephone: 3751 
CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA 





H. K. BEALL & CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 

Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
25 years in the Candy Business 


CHARLES R. COX 
1428 Erie Blvd. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Territory: Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 


ROGER ETTLINGER 
Phone UNiversity 2-6737 
18300 Pennington Avenue 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 
Terr.: Entire state of Michigan 


M. H. GALFIELD COMPANY 
225 E. Detroit St. 
MILWAUKEE 2, fe) 

Terr.: Wis., upper Mich. & N. IIl. 
(Only reliable accounts solicited) 


GLATZ BROS. 
Confectionery & Food Products 
PEORIA, ILL.—SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Serving Central Ill. 39 years. 


WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 
“We Are 7 vom —— Always— 
d All Way 
Terr.: sachin Estab. Since 1932 


BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
229 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 2 NSIN 
Terr.: Wis., Ia., Ill. pA we an Chicago) 
Mich. (Upper Penn.) 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Territory: Michigan 


























POSTON & JOHNSON 
335 Burgiss Building 
CKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 
Confections & Allied Lines 
Terr.: Ga., Fla, & Ala. 


ROY E. RANDALL 
Manufacturer's Representative 
©. Box 605—Phone 7590 

. CAROLINA 





JOS. H. KENWORTH 
850 Lake Shore Drive—Phone: Whitehall 4850 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Territory: Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit. 25 years in territory. 


HARRY KISSINGER 
Candy—Novelties—Specialties 
3846 McCormick Ave.—Phone Brockfield 9691 
HOLLYW' INOIS 








COLUMBIA, SO D, 
Terr.: N. & S. Carolina. Over 25 yrs. in area Terr.: oe theo In? 
W. M. ROGERS & CO. HARRY LYNN 


Brokers and Distributors 
Gen. Offices: Rogers Terminal Bldg. 
WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Eastern North Carolina 





JOHN T. SOX 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
P.O. Box 605—Phone 21464 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Candy Manufacturers’ Representative 
CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
Terr.: Chicago, Milwaukee, IIl., Ind., S. Wis. 


G. W. McDERMOTT 
100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
. NSIN 
Terr.: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered every 
five weeks 
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East No. Central States (contd.) 


West No. Central States 





Mountain States 





WM. C. MITHOEFER 
6210 Tyne Avenue 
CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 
Candy, Tobacco, Novelties, Specialties, 
Imported. We will purchase or finance 
your entire production. 


. W. NELSON 


247 Highland Ave.—Phone 3737-J 
ILLINOIS 


ELMHURST, 
Terr.: All of Ill., Wisc., Upper Mich., for 20 
yrs. making regular trips. 


OWEN BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Non-competitive lines only 
P. O. Box No. 463—Phone 355W 
RICHLAND C 
Terr.: Wisconsin & S. Minnesota 


PEIFFER FOOD PRODUCTS C co. 
Imported and Domestic Candies 
104 So. Mich. Ave.—Phones: State 3531-32 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 














ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO. 
524 Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAN . OHIO 

Terr.: Ohio. Member Nat'l. Conf. Salesmen 
Ass'n. Buckeye Candy Club 


SOMMER & WALLER 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
8336 Maryland Ave.—Vin. 7174 
CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
Serving Metropolitan Chicago 
Sales Area for 25 Years 


WARREN A. STOWELL 
& ASSOCIATE 


Phone TRiangle 1265 
7943 So. Marshfield Ave. 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: Chicago, Greater Chicago radius incl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. H. THOMPSON 
1421 Sigsbee St., 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan only 


WAHL BROKERAGE 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3813 N. Cramer St. 
MILWAUKEE 11, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Mich., Ind., Ill., Wis., part of Iowa 
and Minn. 

















WALTERS & COMPANY 


Complete Brokerage Service 
31 East George Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


East So. Central States 
FELIX D. BRIGHT 


P. O. Box 177—Phone 8-4097 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN 








Terr.: Kentucky, Termessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana 





CLAXTON BROTHERS 
Located in the center of the South 
Merchandise Brokers Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
Reg. & thoro coverage of Tenn., Ark., La., 
Miss., and Ala. for over 25 years. 


J. L. FARRINGER 
1900 Cedar Lane, Phone 8-8470 
ASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Established 1924 
Terr.: Tenn., Ky., & W. Va. 


KENTUCKY BROKERAGE CO. 


271 South Hanover Ave. 
G KENTUCKY 








Special Sales Agents in candies, chewing gum 
and allied lines. Banking references. 
Terr.: Ky., E. Tenn., part of Va. and W. Va. 


TUCKER BROKERAGE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 193, Crosstown Sta.—Phone 4-0175 
MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
Conf. Mfgrs. Agent in Ark., Miss., La., & Ala. 





for December, 1946 





GEORGE BRYAN 
BROKERAGE Co. 


410 Walnut Bldg. 
DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
Consistent and thorough coverage of whole- 
sale candy and tobacco, wholesale grocery, 
chain store trade in central, eastern Iowa. 


ELMER J. EDWARDS 
Candy Broker 
3933 Elliot Ave., So.—Phone Colfax 9452 





LIS 7, ‘ 
Terr: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special attention 
given | to Twin City trade. 


- ERICKSON BROKERAGE CO. | 


Manufacturers’ Representative Since 1930 
4 North First Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MIINNESOTA 
Terr.: Minn., N. D., S. D., W. Wis. 


GRIFFITHS SALES COMPANY 
707 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
UIS 2, MISSOURI 
We specialize in candy and novelties. 
Terr.: Mo., Ill., and Kan. 


LEON K. HERZ 


1290 Grand Ave., Emerson 7309 
ST. PAUL 5, MINN. 








Terr.: Eastern N. Dak., Minn., Western Wis. 


HUTCHINS BROKERAGE CoO. 
218 Third Ave., N. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 

Terr.: Minneapolis and Adj. Terr. 


HYDE BROS. 
Candy Specialists 
P. O. Box 306, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
P. O. Box 1852, WICHITA, KANS. 
Terr.: Covering Missouri Valley over 30 yrs. 


O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 


(Resident Salesman in Colorado Springs) 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
Terr: Ia., Minn., Wisc., Nebr., Kans., Colo. 


N. VAN BRAMER SALES CO. 


3844 Huntington Ave. 
LIS 16 














e OTA 
Territory: Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak:, Ia., Neb. 
Coverage every six weeks. 
Resident salesman in Omaha, Nebr. 


West So. Central States 
H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 


Emery Way at Sunset Drive 
EL P. 








Phone: Main 8253 
Terr.: Tex., N. Mex., and Ariz. 


J. J. BOND & COMPANY 
1840 Hill Crest—Phone 7-1800 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 


Territory: Texas, Okla., & N. M. 


S. D. CARTER COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers 
Box 217 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Terr.: La., Ark., & E. Texas. 


EASON BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Banking & Trade Reference 
P.O. Box 1872—Phone Britton 509 
OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLAHOMA 
Terr.: N. M., So. Kansas, Panhandle Tex. 


JACK NICHOLS, JR. 
Candies-Confections 
Phones: Logan 6-1608, Justin 8-5842 
46 Sons St. 














ALLAS 5, 
Terr.: Texas and Louisiana 


W. S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, 
Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr.: Arkansas—Accounts solicited. 











E. G. ALDEN & COMPANY 
Box. 5014 Term. Sta.—Phone Lakewood 599W 
DENVER 17, COLORADO 
John Alden traveling—Colo., Wyo., Mont., 
and Neb. 


REILLY ATKINSON & CO.., INC. 
Confectionery & Food Products 
SALT LAKE CITY.U.—BOISE, IDA. 
Terr: U. & Ida., with contiguous sections of 
adjoining states. 





CAMERON SALES COMPANY 
5701 E. 6th Ave.—Phone: Dexter 0881 
ENVER 7, COLORADO 
Terr: Colo., Wyo., Mont., Idaho, Utah 
and N. M. 





ELGGREN BROTHERS & CO. 
Established 1906 
P. O. Box 105—520 W. 2nd, So. 
SALT LAKE CITY 8, UTAH 
Complete coverage all jobbing trade Utah, 
Ida., Mont., W. Wyo., E. Nev. 


T. J. LANPHIER COMPANY 
Confectionery and Food Products 
BILLINGS B GREAT FALLS 
(General Office) 

Territory: Montana & Northern Wyoming 
Established 1907 


J. M. RANKIN COMPANY 


P. O. Box 426—Spruce 2912 
D COLORADO 








‘ 


Terr.: Colo., Wyo., Black Hills of S. Dak., 
Western Kans., Northern N. Mex., W. Ne ‘br. 


FRANK X. SCHILLING 
Confectionery and Novelty Items 
Box 416—Phone 2-3540 
BUTTE, MONTANA 
Complete coverage of all wholesale chain 
and department store distributors in Montana 
and northern Wyoming. 


GEORGE L. TRACY CoO. 


509 Metals Bank Building 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


409 Stapleton Building 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
(Headquarters Great Falls) 
Regular coverage of N. Wyo. & Montana 


GEORGE L. TRACY CO. 
813-814 First National Bank Building 
ALLS, MONTANA 
(Headquarters) 
(Also offices in Butte and Billings) 
Concentrated coverage Mont. & N. Wyo. 


HARRY YOUNGMAN BROKER- 
AGE COMPANY 


2145 Blake Street 
D 5, COLORADO 
Territory: Colo., Wyo., Utah, Idaho, Mont. 

















Pacific States 





GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
ANGELES 21, CALIFO) 

383 Brannan Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Territory: State of California 


BELL SALES COMPANY 
100 Boars Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
Candy & Food ‘Specialties 
Terr.: Calif., Reno, Nev., Hawaiian Islands 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 
637 S. Wilton Rese seene: Federal 6028 
eS NG: . CALIF. 
Territory Pacific Coast 
Our 25th Year in Candy and Feod Field 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 











Pacific States (Contd.) 


Pacific States (Contd.)} 





CARTER & CARTER 
Confectionery Mfr's. Agents. Established 
with Industry since 1901. 

91 Connecticut St.—Phone: Main 7852 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Terr: Wash., Ore., Utah, Ida.,’Mont., Nev., Wyo. 


RALPH L. MUTZ COMPANY 
Ralph and Jim Mutz 
600—16th St. 

OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
Concentrating on Northern Calif. 





MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 
1487¥2 Valencia St. 
AN FRANCISCO 10, CAL. 
923 E. Third St. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
1238 N. W. Glisan 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
P. O. Box No. 176, Phoenix, Arizona 


J. RAY FRY & ASSOCIATES 
420 Market St.—Phone Garfield 7690 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Mont., Ida., 
Utah Wyo., Nev., Ariz. 


CHARLES HANSHER 
416 West Eighth Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
Personal contacts with chains, jobbers, syndi- 
cates & -tept. stores throughout Calif. 


HARTLEY SALES COMPANY 
GEORGE W. HARTLEY 
742 S. W. Vista Avenue—Phone: ATwater 5800 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
Territory: Oregon, Washington & Idaho 


KESSLER BROTHERS 
Garfield 7354—Phones—YUkon 1095 
709 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
Terr: 11 Western States, Army, Navy, Export. 
Wholesale, Jobbing, Retail. Offices: S. F., L. A. 
Portland, Honolulu 

















HARRY N. NELSON CO. 
112 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Established 1906. Sell Wholesale Trade Only. 
Terr.: Eleven Western States 





JACK SINGER & COMPANY 
1680 No. Sycamore Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Solicit Accounts for Cal., Ore. & Wash. 
Specialty work in above territory. 





GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 


302 Terminal Sales Building 
SEA’ WASH. 


Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. 
Over 20 years in this area. 





L. J. THOMPSON 


Terminal Sales ene 


1, 


Ss a 
Terr.: Ore., Wash., W. Idaho 





ROBERT E. THYR COMPANY 
Confectionery & Allied Lines 
200 Davis St.—Phone Douglas 8590 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Nev., & Hawaiian Islands 





Pacific States (Contd.) 
JERRY W. TURMELL COMPANY 


4127 Crisp Canyon Rd.—State 44713 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 





(20 minutes from Los Angeles) 
Terr.: Calif., Associates at Hawaii, Philippines 
and China. Established since 1932. 


RALPH W. UNGER 
923 East 3rd Street—Phone: Trinity 8282 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ariz., N. Mex., West. Tex., Nev. 


S. E. WAGER & COMPANY 
(For California coverage) 
166 So. Central Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


ROGER S. WATSON CO. 
Phone: AXminster I-2810 
5610 S. Western Ave. & 1025 N. Highland 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 
Terr.: Calif. Another line required. Non 
competitive with present lines. 


WITTENBERG-ROSS 
24 California St.—Phone: Exbrook 7973 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
315 West Ninth St.—Phone: Trinity 7159 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Hawaii & Export 

















Imporf - Export 


G. RIVERA LEFRANC 
Export Broker and Import 


Commission Merchant 
366 Broadway—Phone: Worth 2-1363 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Terr: South America, West Indies, Hawaii, 
Philippines and Orient. 
























THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 


























HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Contd.) 


HELP WANTED (Contd.) 





SALES EXECUTIVE WANT- 

ED. To take complete charge 
of our sales ferce calling on the 
jobbing trade. Man must have 
experience in either the bakery 
or confectionery field, as we oper- 
ate bakery and candy factory. 
Good opportunity for real execu- 
tive. Earnings will be based ‘on 
percentage of sales. Unlimited 
possibilities. Write RUNKLE 
COMPANY, KENTON, OHIO. 


Salesman selling to jobbers de- 

sires to represent candy firm, 
covering Chicago area Has excel- 
lent selling record. Write W. L. 
Hagerty, 2600 N. Kedzie, Chica- 
go 47. 








Candy Maker for retail store in 

West Virginia. Good working 
conditions, top pay. J. Eddie Can- 
dy Co., Bridgeport, W. Va. 
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Wanted: Superintendent. A 
splendid opportunity for man 
with full knowledge of retail can- 
dy making to take full charge of 
production for reliable and estab- 
lished retail organization manu- 
facturing in several cities. Good 
salary. In reply please state full 
particulars, including experience, 
previous employment, age, mari- 
tal status. All correspondence 
treated confidentially. Address 
Box No. B-11614, c/o The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Superintendent Wanted: For 
large candy factory in New 
England making general line. 
Real opportunity for right man. 
State age, experience, salary de- 
sired. Address C-1261, The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 








Wanted: Cream foreman. Large 

middle west concern requires 
experienced man to take charge 
of quality cream making. Should 
have at least 5 years’ experience 
in cream making. Permanent po- 
sition with attractive salary and 
opportunity for advancement, Re- 
ply in confidence, giving age, edu- 
cation, full details of employment 
and earning record. Address Box 
No. B-1166, c/o the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Experienced Candy Maker in 

loop candy factory. Good sal- 
ary,& splendid opportunity for 
advancement. State previous ex- 
perience, age and_ references. 
Strictly confidential. Address A- 
1261, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6,-IIl. 
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5000 Modern 


Up your product quality 


Lower your production costs.. 





Wolfe 4 Drum Starch 
Drying Unit, complete 
with Starch Sifting 
Reel. 














Hollow Mould Chocolate Equip- 
ment, Reiche Tumbler, Elma 
Fillers, 2000 Hollow Moulds, 
all kinds and sizes. 

National Equipment Automatic 
Wood and Steel Moguls. 

National Continuous Cooker, 
complete. 

Wolf Starch Dryer and Starch 
Cleaner complete with Con- 
veyors. 

Gabel Plastic Machine with 
large assortment of dies. 























Hohberger Automatic Cream Machine 














SPECIAL OFFERING! 
32" Springfield Coaters 





gal. capacity. 


Savage Oval-type Marshmallow Beater, 


110 


Dayton and Ball Cream Beaters. 
Hohberger Automatic Continuous Cream Ma- 


Racine Model M chine, consisting of Syrup Cooler and Cream 


Die Pop Machine Beaters. 


Racine Sucker and Die Pop Machines. 


Lynch Wrap-O-Matics with electric eye and 
card magazine. 


Forgrove Foil Wrappers. 


Rose High-Speed Toffee Wrappers with 
Baker Perkins Batch Feeders. 


Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrappers. 
Hansella Automatic Batch Rollers. 


10 to 150 gallon capacity Single and Double 
Mixing Kettles, stationary and tilting 
types. 








Premium Prices 
Paid For Your 
Used Machinery 
. 


Whether A Machine, De- 
partment or Complete 
Unit 


. 
Write or Wire 
Collect Giving Details 


: 
Substantial Cash Offer 
Will Promptly Follow! 


Sell while Prices 
are High! 





UNION S9ANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318-22 Lafayette St. 


for December, 1946 


Cable Address: 
“CONFECMACH” 


New York 12, New York 
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CLEARING HOUSE 























HELP WANTED (Contd.) 





HELP WANTED (Contd.) 





A large, successful Food Proces- 

sor, located in metropolitan 
New York area, plans to establish 
technical laboratory to develop 
new and improved confectionery 
pieces incorporating the basic in- 
gredient company supplies to 
confectioners, Good opportunity 
for right man to direct operation. 
Qualifications necessary: practi- 
cal experience in manufacture of 
candy, imagination and ability to 
develop new candy formulas and 
improve present formulas, tech- 
nical knowledge of how to pro- 
duce new pieces under actual 
manufacturing conditions, and 
ability to work with sales and ad- 
vertising departments. 

Write in confidence, stating 
age, experience, and salary re- 
quirements. Address A-11613, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


WANTED: PLANT SUPER- 
INTENDENT FOR PRO- 
GRESSIVE MODERN CANDY 
PLANT IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST. MUST HAVE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF PLANT OPERA- 
TION. BRILLIANT FUTURE. 
GOOD SALARY. STATE IN 
FIRST LETTER PAST EX- 
PERIENCE, AGE, ETC. ALL 
REPLIES KEPT IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE. ADDRESS 
BOX NO. B-1165, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. MADISON 
ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Of small 
New England candy plant with 
knowledge of caramels, hard candy, 
and chocolate dipping, and how to 
instruct help personally. State age, 
experience, references, and salary 
expected. Write A-11611, The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Wanted—Young man or woman 

with high quality candy mak- 
ing experience. Great opportun- 
ity for someone with an eye to 
the future. Apply in writing to 
Sidenberg, 1529 10th St., South 
Fargo, N.. Dak. 











a a 
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Assistant plant manager. M. E. or 

Chem. 30 or 40 years of age. 
To understudy Chief Engineer in 
large midwestern food processing 
plant. Practical experience in 
steam boiler and air conditioning 
required. Must be ambitious, ag- 
gressive and capable of taking ov- 
er Chief Engineer’s duties in very 
near future if necessary. Perma- 
nent with attractive salary. Re- 
ply in confidence, giving age, edu- 
cation, details of employment and 
earnings record, and when ser- 
vices are available. Address Box 
No. B-1167, c/o the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Candy plant executive available. 

Take complete charge home- 
made type factory. Thorough 
knowledge all production depart- 
ments. Good creative craftsman 
on high grade chocolates and 
packaging. Diversified experience 
in sales, buying, training and su- 
pervising employees. Aggressive, 
quick thinker, hard worker. In- 
terested in connection with pro- 
gressive firm willing to compen- 
sate liberally for excellent pro- 
ducer. Young, married, family 
man, good references. Write A- 
1263, The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Sales promotion executive avail- 

able soon. Complete knowledge 
confectionery markets and distrib- 
utive methods. Thoroughly com- 
petent to set up and direct com- 
plete sales promotion program. 
Excellent background, fundemen- 
tals of sales management, adver- 
tising, general merchandising, 
trade relations. Excellent exper- 
ience in training and supervising 
field sales force. Lifetime exper- 
ience embracing all phases candy 
business, buying and production, 
etc. Good appearance, aggressive, 
quick thinker, effective worker. 
Young, married with children. 
Write details to A-1262, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 





POSITIONS WANTED (Contd.) 


Experienced Candy Maker now 

living abroad desires to secure 
employment in the United States. 
Thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of chocolate manufacture. 
Has personally developed many 
of the newer types of Swiss Choc- 
olates. Complete familiarity with 
latest machinery in industry. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress B-1262, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





TROUBLE— 


That is our specialty. Let us help to work 
out your difficulty. We are practical men 
in key positions. Wholesale or retail, pro- 
duction problems or formulas. We have 
the necessary experience to be of service in 
either branch. Moderate rates. Candy Spe- 
cialty, Box 236, Station “D”, New York, 
ve 














First Class Pan-man with un- 
limited experience in all types of 
pan work, plus initiative and 
Managerial ability. Write A-1264, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
ll. 





MACHINERY WANTED 

Wanted, Chocolate Melting 

Kettle, 1000 pound capacity. 
Will pay cash, F.O.B. your city. 
L. R. Stone Company, 450 S. 
LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. 
Want 30-gallon copper kettle. 

Also various dies for friend 
Model E Hand Roll Machine. 
Massey’s Candies, 1533 So. First 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 




















WANTED 


YOUR IDLE MACHINERY 
WILL BUY FROM SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 


URGENTLY WANTED: Copper Coating 
Pans and Vacuum Pans; Tablet Machines; 
Dryers and Mixers; Jacketed Copper and 
Aluminum Kettles. Describe fully and 
quote prices. 


- PRODUCTS COMPANY, inc 
15-21 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 











RATES: Line 35c (Bold Face 70c); Display—Col. In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 











MACHINERY WANTED ( Contd.) 





Wanted: Used Canvas Drier, any 
size, Earl H. Graff, 4600 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, IIl. 


Steel water cooled slabs. All sizes. 

Racine Automatic Sucker Ma- 
chine. With hard candy rolls. J. 
Eddie Candy Co., Bridgeport, W. 
Va. 


Wanted: Rost Plastic machine. 

Give full particulars. School 
House Candy Co., 296 Charles 
St., Providence, R. I. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 





For Sale: 1 complete battery of 4 
Bausman Refiners for coating. 
Model No. 2. Also 2 extra Baus- 
man Refiners and a number of 
new complete sets of Grinding 
Disks for the Bausman Refiners. 
Address I-9466, c/o The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


WANTED-LARGE ODD LOTS 

OF PAPER FOLDING BOX- 
ES—SEND SAMPLES, INFOR- 
MATION AND BEST CASH 
PRICES. Write Box A-1268, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison, Chicago 6. 


For Sale, Immediate Delivery. 

(1)—3 foot cream beater com- 
plete, less motor. Excellent Con- 
dition. Price $325. 

(1)\—48 hole front hand roll 
machine. Excellent condition. 
Price $300. Write Doerr Candy 
Co., 1420 W. 3rd St., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
For sale guaranteed first class 

condition: (1) Simplex Gas 
Vacuum Cooker, (1) Mills Large 
After Dinner Mint Machine, (1) 
Rost Automatic high production 
Sucker Machine, (1) Rost Auto- 
matic Batch Roller, (1) Brach 
Continuous Hard Candy Cutter, 
(1) Racine Model M Sucker Ma- 
chine, (1) Racine 5 ft. Cream 
Beater, also Cooling Conveyors; 
all machines with or without 
Motors. Write Box A-1267, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


for December, 1946 





MERCHANDISE WANTED 





SALES LINES WANTED (Contd.) 





Wanted, cellophane (300 MST) 

for kiss machine. Can use 
either 354” or 3%” width—any 
amount. L. R. Stone Company, 
450 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 
36, Calif. 


We are interested in buying can- 
dy products to be used as pack- 
age and transparent bag goods. 
We will handle own packaging. 
Please reply to Box A-1266, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





SALES LINES WANTED 








MANUFACTURERS 


Are you looking for salesmen 
to represent you for the coming 
year? We can put you in touch 
with experienced men covering 
practically all the United States. 
Correspondence invited. 
Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association, 
Walter Rau, Sec’y-Treas. 
36 E. Highland Ave. 





Villa Park, Il. 











Wanted: Good packaged line. 

Well rated established Candy 
Broker. Calls on jobbers, chain 
drug stores. States of Pa., Dela., 
Md., & Wash., D.C. M. Grun- 
berg Assoc., 1911 Derry St., Har- 
risburg, Penna. 





Wanted: Candy & Allied Lines— 

We have 19 years sales exper- 
ience in same territory of Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. 2 Sales- 
men. Hubert Brokerage Company, 
P. O. Box 149, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Large purchaser of chocolate bars 

and boxed chocolates wants to 
contact reliable manufacturers of 
same for Newfoundland represen- 
tation. If not ready for export 
trade immediately, please contact 
us as soon as possible. Reference: 
Royal Bank of Canada. M. J. O’- 
Brien & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 531, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 








Well rated and established com- 

pany in the food industry has 
8 salesmen out in Los Angeles 
City and County selling direct to 
drug stores and grocers. We are 
in position to offer you this cov- 
erage on your lines. Correspond- 
ence invited. Address G-74612, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, IIl. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Toys for Candy Packing. Visit 

our show room. See display of 
small toys. L. J. Lindner, 153- 
MC West 33rd Street, New York 
1, N.Y. 
Exclusive territories open for 
Sales Agents selling flavors to 
Confectionery and Baking trades. 
Commission basis; only those 
with following need apply. Ad- 
dress A-1265, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS + OVER RUNS « SURPLUS 











SHEETS*-ROLLS-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 
Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls 


Tying Ribbons-All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond Robert I. Brown 
“At Your Service” 
2902 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE 





When you use the classified sec- 

tion of “M.C.”, you can be cer- 
tain that you are reaching the 
greatest number of interested 
people for the least possible cost 
to you. What have you to offer? 
You can move it faster in these 
columns. Rates are only 35 cents 
per line. 
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1946 EDITORIAL UNDEN 


The following is a summary of the articles which have appeared in 
the twelve issues of The Manufacturing Confectioner during 1946. 
A Limited Number of Bound Volumes are Available 


Associations 

NCA Trade Exposition (p 26) Jan. 

AMCC Annual Meeting (p 35) Jan. 

NCSA Victory Convention (p 36) 
Jan. 

NCE Exposition (p 43) Jan. 

NAMA Regional Meeting (p 64) 
Jan. 

NCWA Annual Convention (p 30) 
Feb. 

NATD Midwestern Convention (p 30) 
Feb. 

NCA Discusses 1946 (p 30) Feb. 

NCA Market Fund Drive (p 62) Feb. 

NCA Appoints Cady Publicity Direc- 
tor (p 64) Feb. 

NCA Tests New Candy Ingredients 
(p 34) Mar. 

NCWA Names 
(p 34) Mar. 

March NCWA Month (p 44) Mar. 

NCWA Names Councilmen (p 42)) 
Apr. 

ARC To Hold Convention (p 70) 
Apr. 

NCA Convention Exhibitors (p 20) 
May. 

ARC To Meet in Chicago (p 22) May. 

NCWA Stresses Intelligent Merchan- 
dising (p 30) May. 

Leaders of NCA (pp 10, 11) June. 

NCA Convention Program (pp 12, 16) 
June. 

Directory of Exhibitors at NCA Con- 
vention (p 18, 20, 22) June. 

SWCA “atomic” Convention (p 78) 
Jun. 

NCA Merchandising Director Receives 
Award (p 102) June 

NCA Convention Stresses Problems 
(pp 23-30) July 

NCA Convention Equipment Display 
pp 31-35) July 

AMCC Meet in New York (p 30) 
Aug. 

ARC to Hold Regional Meeting (p 
30) Aug. 

NCSA 47th Annual Convention (pp 
64, 66) Aug. 

SWCA Convention. Planning Essen- 
tial for Profits. (Loock pp 35, 36, 
37, 66) Sept. 

NCA Conventioneers of 1946 pp 40, 
41) Sept. 

NCA 1947 Annual Convention to be 
Held (p 52) Sept. 

NCA Plans Candy 
Sept. 

ASC National Exposition (pp 70, 76) 
Oct, 


Washington Body 


Movie 


(p 70) 


Bibliographies— 
Increased Production Through Air 


Conditioning Makes Cash Register 
Ring (p 47) Jan. 
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Sunflower Seed Oils (p 28) Mar. 

Who Buys Candy (p 21) Apr. 

Pest Control in Candy Plants (p 30) 
Oct. 


Candy Clinic— 
Assorted Packages and Christmas 


Items (p 27) Jan. 

Hard Candies; Chewy Candies; Choc- 
olates (p 50) Feb. 

Assorted One-Pound Boxes of Choco- 
lates (p 38) Mar. 

Boxed Chocolates Examined This 
Month (p 49) Apr. 

Clinic Examines Easter Packages (p 
36) May 

Gums and Jellies; Marshmallows (p 
67) Jun. 

Summer Candies and Packages; Fudge 
(p 57) Aug. 

Bar Goods of All Types (p 39) Sept. 

Salted Peanuts; Packages, Miscellan- 
eous Candies (p 51) Oct. 


Candy Promotion— 


Candy Bars Come Marching Home 
(C. Andy Barr p 24) Jan. 

Forecast Favorable Position for Candy 
Industry (Clyde C. Hall p 27) Feb. 

Calling Miss Candy of 1946 (p 36) 
Mar. 

Who Buys Candy 
April 

Andes “Box-of-the-Month Club” As- 
sures Personalized Gifts (Hall p 
24) April 

War Veteran Turns Home into Candy 
Plant (p 38) June 

Value of Confection to the G. I. (Brig. 
Gen. Sabini p 50) Aug. 


(Hadary p 19) 


Confectionery Industry— 


Heath Builds on Quality (Hall p 12) 
Jan. 

1945 Confectionery Sales and Dis- 
tribution (Dudik p 14) Jan, 

Wilson Candy Plant Expands (f 16) 
Jan. 

Unsanitary Conditions Sabotage Your 
Sales Department (p 23) Feb. 

Among the Men in Candy History 
(p 25) Feb. 

Forecast Favorable Position for Candy 
Industry (Hall p 27) Feb. 

Rowntree Company Traces to 1725 
(p 20) Mar. 

Red Tape Gets The Gate At Shotwell 
Candy Company (Roeser p 30) Mar. 

O’Brien, “The Santa Clara Valley 
Candy Man” (p 22) April 

Seasonal Trends Affect Candy Pro- 
duction (Caldor p 32) April 

War Veterans Turn Home Into Candy 
Plant (p 28) June. 

Candy Poundage Produced in 1945 


Decreased From 1944 (p 42) July 
Swiss Family Nestle’ (p 27) Aug. 
Pricing Policies with Special Refer- 

ence to “Conversion Pricing” (Esch- 

er p 52) Aug. 
Dilling’s—On Chocolate Avenue (Hall 

p 23) Sept. 

$300,000,000 Candy Sales at Half Year 

Mark (p 57) Sept. 

Modern Production at Compania Field 

(Hall p 25) Oct. 

Pest Control in Candy Plants (p 27) 

Oct. 


Sugar— 
60 Per Cent Sugar Rationing Con- 
tinues (p 63) July 
Speed Up Sugar Handling (p 26) 
Sept. 


Editorials— 

H.R. 2390 vs. F.T.C., “A Bundle of 
Sticks . . . A Group of Men”, An 
“Old Custom” Revived, (p 26) Jan. 

Service is Our -Watchword, Quality 
Plus Dignity, “American Way is 
Good” (p 32) Feb. 

NCWA Merits Cooperation, Trade 01 
Profession?, Candy’s Place on the 
Menu (p 27) May. 

These are Dizzy Times (p 24) July 


Government Action— 

1945 Confectionery Sales and Dis- 
tribution (Dudik p 14) Jan. 

Confectionery Sales Drop in °45 (p 
56) Mar. 

1946 Sugar Allocation Recommendel 
(p 69) May. 

Confectionery Sales Reveal Decline; 
25,000,000 Pounds Exported in 1945 
(p 44) Jun. 

Sales Drop Continues in May (p 66) 
Aug. 


Ingredients, Replacement— 

Sunflower, Safflower Seed Oils (p 
(p 34) Mar. 

NCA to Test New Candy Ingredients 
(p 34) Mar. 

Nutritional Balance (Brock p 25) Apr. 

Have You Tried Honey (p 26) May 

The “Indispensible Amino Acids” and 
Their Place in the Candy Industry 
(Whymper p 24) June. 

Advancements in Development, Use of 
Soy Albumen (Turner p 36) June 

Pectin Speeds . Production of Tasty, 
Jellied Caridies (p 42) June 


Labor— 
Employee Relations and Benefits (p 
19) Jan. 


Management Views and Labor Negoti- 
ations (Fried p 33) Sept. 
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Letters to the Editor— 
February p 49; March p 25; Septem- 
ber p 50. 
Machinery and Equipment— 
Candy Equipment Preview (p 45) 
Jan. 
Increased Production Through Air- 
Conditioning (p 46) Jan. 
Candy Equipment Preview (p 33) 
, Apr. 
Checklist of Equipment Requirements 
(p 34) Apr. 
High Pressure Condensate Drainage 
Improves Quality, Increases Produc- 
tion (Sigmund p 48) June 
Automatic Temperature Controls for 
Chocolate Coating (p 54 Overly) 
Jun. 
Old and New Equipment on Display 
(Mercer p 31) July 
Candy Equipment Preview (p 33) Oct. 
i Maintenance— ; 
Unsanitary Conditions Sabotage Your 
Sales Force (p 23) Feb. 
Coal and Power Shortage Hits Chica- 
go Area (p 46) June 
Manufacturing Retailer, The— 
Some Difficult Retailer Items Ex- 
plained (Ashley p 31) Feb. 
A Pecan Brittle Formula For Retailers 
(Ashley p 29) Mar. 
Must Serve Quality Candy (Henry p 
i 29) April 
y Peppermint Candy Sales Appeal High 


for Century (Mayhew p 54) Aug. 


Management— 

Red Tape Gets the Gate at Shotwell 
Candy Company (Roesser p 30) 
Mar. 

Statistical Studies May Be Answer 
to Rising Costs (Dean, Carr p 28) 
May. 

Management Views and Labor Nego- 
tiations (Loock p 35) Sep. 

Multiple Management Develops Prof- 





; itable Personnel Relations at 
F McCormick & Co. (p 31) Oct. 
9 
Merchandising— 
“Nickel-in-the-Slot Merchandising” (p 
64) Jan. 


Coated Papers Protect, Beautify Can- 
dy Package (p 41) Feb. 

Merchandising Program Important (p 
34) Mar. 

What About the Wagon Jobber (p 66) 
April 

NCWA Stresses Intelligent Merchan- 
dising (p 31) May. 





LIMITED number of bound 
volumes for the year 1946 are 
available. To be sure you receive 
yours, it is advised that you send in 
your order immediately. The cost 
for this handy bound volume is $5.00. 
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Nutrition— 
NCA To Test New Candy Ingredients 
(p 34) Mar. 
Nutritional Balance (Brock p 24) 
April 


Value of Confections to the G. I. (Sa- 
bini p 50) Aug. 

Use of Isolated Protein as Potential 
Ingredients in Candy (Hall, Fahs 
p 27) Nov. 


Patents— 
James Atkins (Jan. p 48) 


Packaging— 


Plastics and Packaging (Hobson p 
61) Jan. 

Candy Packaging Dept. (p 33) Feb. 

Candy Packaging Clinic (p 35) Feb. 

Coated Papers Protect, Beautify Can- 
dy Packages (p 41) Feb. 

Packaging Outlook for 1946 Discussed. 
Attention Value in Candy Packaging 
(Hall p 59) Mar. 

Elmer Candy Packages Feature New 
Orleans Scenes (p 63) Apr, 

Packaging Show Reveals Packaging 
Materials Still Tight (Hall p 33) 
May. 

Candy Packaging Clinic (p 40) May. 

New Products in Candy Packaging 
p 40) May. 

Responsibility of Package in Self- 
Service Selling (Steele, p 89) June 

The Supply Situation on Packaging 
Materials (Holbrook p 55) July 

Candy Packaging Dept. (p 38) Aug. 

Pull a String—Cut a Bite (Mercer 
p 35) Aug. 

Candy Packaging Clinic (p 38) Aug. 

Packaging Supply News (p 44) Aug. 

Plastic Paper Coatings Enhance Ap- 
peal and Safeguard Quality in Pack- 
ages (Aiken p 63) Sept. 

“LST Box” Speeds Candy Handling 
(Zealen p 65) Oct. 

Candy Packaging Section (p 33) Nov. 

Improving Peacetime Packages 
(Scribner p 35) Nov. 

Packaging Clinic (p 32) Nov. 

Packaging Supply News (p 26) Nov. 


Production— 


Increased Production Through Air- 
Conditioning Makes the Cash Regis- 
ter Ring (p 46) Jan. 

Seasonal Trends Affect Candy Pro- 
duction (Caldor p 32) Apr. 

Sanitation, Modern Production Meth- 
ods Stressed by James, Inc. (Hall 
30) June 

Pectin Speeds Production of Tasty, 
Jellied Candies (p 42) June 

Chocolates Conditioning for Improved 
Gloss for the Enrober. (Freund- 
lich p 46A) Jun. 

High Pressure Condensate Drainage 
Improves Quality, Increases Produc- 
tion (Sigmund p 48) June 

Batch Versus Continuous Process 
(King p 36) July 

Chocolate Tempering in Hand Dipping 
and Drip Feed Enrober Operation 
(Newth p 31) Aug. 


Modern Production at Compania Field 
(Hall p 25) Oct. 

Operating Economics in the Medium 
Sized Confectionery Plant (Tarno- 
poll p 34) Oct. 


Candy’s Pioneer Production Days 
(Burns p 49) Nov. 
Raw Materials— 


Sunflower and Safflower Seed Oils 
(p 26) Mar. 

Have You Tried Honey? (p 26) May. 

The “Indispensible’” Amino Acids and 
Their Place in the Candy Industry 
(Whymper p 24) Jun. 

Advancements in the Development, 
Use of Soy Albumen (Turner p 36) 
Jun. 

60 Per Cent Sugar Rationing Contin- 
ues (p 63) July 

Raw Material Overhead Costs (Smes- 
saert p 49) Aug. 

Speed Up Sugar Handling (p 26) 
Sept. 

Use of Isolated Proteins as Potential 
Ingredients in Candy (Hall, Fahs, 
p 27) Nov. 


Recipes and Formulae— 


The Manufacturing Retailer (Feb. p 
31); (Apr. p 29); (Aug. p 54). 


Research— 


Sunflower and Safflower Seed Oils 
(p 26) Mar. 

NCA to Test New Candy Ingredients 
(p 34) Mar. 

The “Indispensible’ Amino Acids and 
Their Place in the Candy Industry 
(Whymper p 24) June 

Advancements in the Development, 
Use of Soy Albumen (Turner p 36) 
June. 

Use of Isolated Proteins at Potential 
Ingredients in Candy (Hall, Fahs, 
p 27) Nov. 

Sanitation— 

Unsanitary Conditions Sabotage Your 
Sales Department (p 23) Feb. 
Sanitation, Modern Production Meth- 
ods Stresses by James, Inc. (Hall 

p 30) June 

How to Improve Machine Sanitation 
(Adelson p 31) Sept. 

Pest Control in the Candy Plant (p 
27) Oct. 


Sugar— 


60 Per Cent Sugar Rationing Contin- 
ues (p 63) July 

Speed Up Sugar Handling (p 26) 
Sept. 

Safe Practices in Sugar Handling (p 
60) Nov. 


Technical Literature— 
Technical Literature Digest (p 22) 
Jan. 


Technical Literature (p 35) Mar. 
MC Book Reviews (p 37) Mar. 
Technical Literature (p 66B) June 
MC Book Reviews (p 84) June 
Technical Literature (p 56) Aug. 
Technical Literature (p 56) Nov. 
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“Confectionately Yours...” 


OUNG America’s consumer re- 

action to the current scarcity 
of penny goods brings noteworthy 
reports from three candy fronts. In 
Chicagoland an election campaign 
pledge caused a “run” of children 
on a bank whose president voters 
picked for their new county treas- 
urer. If elected, he said, a piece of 
bubble gum would be given every 
child in Maywood. In two hours 
1,250 youngsters crowded into his 
bank, when the election reports 
named him a winner. In Austin, 
Texas, a feature writer searched all 
overtown for jawbreakers, penny 
suckers, licorice drops, and eating 
cigarettes. He found “nary a one.” 
Nor was he any more fortunate in 
finding bubble gum; it couldn’t be 
“bought for love or money.” And 
in mighty Manhattan, New York kids 
are in for trouble, too. “The kid 
with a penny is a pauper today,” the 
New York Herald Tribune reported 
nostalgically. “There isn’t any more 
penny candy. Or hardly any.” And 
Harry Lustig, executive secretary 
of the Ass’n of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate, was 
quoted: “The bubble gum situation 
is one of the most critical situations 
in the world today.” 


* * #* 


All of which might have something 
to do with the fact that, in Newark, 
seven boys and a girl “moved in” 
on a box car loaded with chocolate 
bars and ate to their heart’s content 
for four solid hours. To assure a 
sweeter future, they lugged additional 
cartons home and stored the bars 
under their beds. Still other cartons 
were cached in the tall grass along 
the railroad. Final count showed the 
number of bars stolen “ran into the 
thousands.” 


* * * 


Changing the subject, our “Happy 
Coincidence Dept. reports that, in 
the mountain State of Denver. Tom 
Peake sells Mounds for Peter Paul, 
Inc. Also, the U. S. War Assets 
Administration announces it has is- 
sued an interpretation of its own 
definition of small business and that 
the WAA and Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., “by joint agreement,” have 
adopted similar definitions. 


* * * 


And, reports Elizabeth Metcalf, in 
Readers’ Digest, “the most thought- 
ful doctor I know holds a child’s 
tongue down with a lollipop, when 
he has to look down a small throat.” 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Co. ............ccccseeeee 59 
American Dry Milk Ass'n. August ‘46 
American Food Laboratories, Inc...3rd cover 
American Lecithin Co. .........ccccccccccsssessess 23 
American Machine & Foundry Co...Nov. ‘46 
Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc...Sept. ‘46 
Angermeier, T. H. & Co. ...........ccccccceseseeeees 7 
INIT TIIN: cciicnncanainossnesesieoccsistettescead Oct. ‘46 
Beem Sake Tae. onc cccccccccsccesescoscocseese 45 
Artistica Products August ‘46 


Baker Importing Co. .............:csccssssssssses 59 
Berry Copper Works, A. ..........ccsccceee 57 
BI TNs onsen ccecenccesecconnsssscoisced Oct. * 
Bond, John T. & Son 

Borden Company, The 

Brokers, Confectionery 70, 71, 72 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. ............::::0:00 June ‘46 
Burrell Belting Co. .............ccccccceeeeee Nov. ‘46 


California Almond Growers Exchange.. 43 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
ll, 19, 21 


Candy Merchandising 


I Be GIy sccrecscsoraiancescascsonsaseraconiens 10 
Cleary Corporation, W. A. .............::::0+0+ 27 
Cocoline Products, Inc. ...............0++ June ‘46 
Clinton Industries, Inc. .................. 4th Cover 
Cochrane Corporation “46 
Confection Machine Sales Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. .......... 78 
I ccc iccnasnncrcininvorsonesepeadions June 
Corn Products Sales Co. 

Currie Manufacturing Co. ..............::00000 


Dammann and Smeltzer 

Davis & Company 

Detecto Scales, Inc. 

Diamond Cellophane Products 

Dodge & Olcott. Inc. ............00..c0000« Nov. ’ 
Domestic Egg Products, Inc. ................ 
Dreyer, Enea BP. B,. ......0csererecccrsseseserescseresees 
Dubin, R. M. 

duPont de Nemours, Inc., E. I. ........ Nov. * 
Dyer & Company, B. W.. ..........:cccecseees 44 


Economy Equipment Company 
Ever Ready Label Corp. .........:.sss0 66 
RN I OI oa ic cateicectistchsenssespesnonestil 53 


Felton Chemical Company, Inc...2nd Cover 
Flavoroma Laboratories 


Food Materials Corporation 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. ..................cc0s000000 
Fuchs & Company 


Gardner-Richard ESS. May 
Gaylord Container Corp. ................ June 
Gem Mig. & Supply Co. ............cccccssceseeeee 
Greer Company. J. W. ...............008 July 





Handler and Merckens 

BIE OI IISc ccecrensecsnssnsecsesosarisnect May * 
Henry Co., John 

Hooton Chocolate 

IN Eig MI Ub. rnciacccscinincsnsnacsesnstand Oct. 


{deal Wrapping Machine Co. 


Johnson Co., H. A. 
Jordan, Stroud 

















Kohnstamm, H. & Company 
Kraft Foods Company 
Kupfer Bros. Paper Co. .................... Nov. 


Lachman-Novasel Paper Co. 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. .............. 
Leh Comp 

Long & Co., Inc., James B. .................0000 
Lueders Co., George 

Lynch Manufacturing Corp. ............ Nov. 





Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.....Nov. 
Manufacturing Confectioner 

BI Mia NIIIIN: :casciodenctodpecnasiatinionnadiecsssbeniasrens 
Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. ............ 
Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc. .................. 
Midland Farm Products, Inc. .................... 
Mills & Bros., Inc., Thomas 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


National Equipment 

National Food Products Co. ............ Nov. * 
National Ribbon Corporation 

National Starch Products Co. .................. 
Neumann-Buslee Wolfe, Inc. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
Orange Blossom Trail Candies 


Package Machinery Company 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ..........ccccsseeee 
Peter Partition MIs secinacsisiecdesiniesetncabainianlany 
Br Gy is, Bite TR, acne cccscicccccecncssiscnies 
Pitt & Sons Co., The C. M. 

Polak & Schwartz, Inc. 

Polak’s Fruital Works, Inc. .............. Nov. 
Prestige Products Company 

Pulverizing Machinery Co. ................0000 


Refined Syrups & Sugars. Inc. ................ 
Reynolds Metals Company 

Riegel Paper Company 

NI EIT III: incecuassssantesiniacionniniehantoeted 


I cinch cincrscoenscbseeiencaneunn 
NINN TE TIL, SIDI. <siscnincccseinicsasedntaensnnentans 
I ccna 
Solvay Sales Corporation 

Speas Company 

Specialties Appliance Corp. ................ 
Spencer-Kellogg & Sons, Inc. .......... Nov. 
enero 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..................00008 Oct. 
Sweetnam, Geo. H.., Inc. ................ Nov. 
8 ee en Oct. 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation 


Tatfel Bros., Inc. 
SI Wile Silty MRI. Mccnincesunseensstinbentesidasstiishictiens 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Union Standard Equipment Co. .......... 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Co 
Voss Belting & Specialty Co. ................ 


Warren Bros. Corp. .............c.ssees June 
Weber & Mollner, Ltd. 

Werner, John & Sons, Inc.  ............00 
W-E-R Ribbon Corp. 

Whitson Products 

Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc. .... 
Wood & Bellcke, Ene. ...0ccccccccscscccscsssces June 
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cin LABORATORIES, INC. 


1S PROUD OF ALL ITS HARD CANDY FLAVORS! 
APPLE © APRICOT * BANANA * CHERRY (SWEET aad WILD) 


COFFEE GRAPE * HONEY * LOGANBERRY 


PEACH © PEAR © PINEAPPLE * RASPBERRY * STRAWBERRY 
—BUT IT’S PROUDEST OF COFFEE! 

AND IT’S PROUD, TOO, OF ITS CREAM-CENTER FLAVORS: 
ALMOND © APPLE * BUTTERSCOTCH © CHERRY 

COFFEE HONEY © MAPLE © PEACH ¢ PINEAPPLE 
| PISTACHIO © PLUM ¢ RASPBERRY © RUM BUTTER 

STRAWBERRY * VANILLA * AND MANY OTHERS 
—BUT IT’S PROUDEST OF COFFEE 

INCLUDING ITS DUTCH HOPJES TYPE FOR HARD CANDIES. 


NEXT TIME YOU ORDER YOUR FAVORITE 


“AMERICAN” FLAVORS, BE SURE TO SAY YOU'LL TRY SOME 


AMERICAN COFFEE PASTE 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 


860 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 


Es 
THE FLAVOR AMERICA LO 
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